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= If a man would be useful continually, he must 


have courage and self-respect enough to be incon- 
venient occasionally. Noman can always be at hand 
without sometimes being in the way. No man can 
be_a skilled mechanic without first being an inquisi- 
tive apprentice. A man absolutely and always harm- 
less, is likely to be absolutely and always useless. 

It is better to have one’s wits quickened by a lack 
of wealth than to have them dulled by its possession ; 
and too often it would seem as if this must be one’s 
choice, with the world as it is. The late Edwin P. 
Whipple of Boston, it is said, was_once asked by a 
friend what would be his idea of a public library if 
he had half a million to build it with. “If I had the 

\ : half-million,” was Mr. Whipple’s quick response, “I 
shouldn’t have the idea.” And there was plausibility, 
if not reasonableness, in that statement of the -case. 









We can have compassion on those whom we dislike. 
_ We can have sympathy with those who have any traits 














in common with ourselves. But we cannot be co- 
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sufferers in the fullest sense except with those whom we 
love dearly, and whose trials and sorrows and needs 
we make our own. Compassion costs us very little. 
Sympathy is not always a heavy tax on our vital 
forces. But nothing is more of an outlay than our 
feeling for and with one whom we love in all hearti- 
ness. Compassion helps us but little. Sympathy gives 
us more help. But the help of one who feels with us 
because our trials are his own, is the help of helps in 
our need, This is a lesson for us in our giving and in 
our receiving help in trial. 


It is a French aphorism,—characteristically French 
in its neatness and point,—* When you are right, you 
are more right than you think you are.” It is one of 
the delights of coming to the right point of view, that 
the truth you have thus perceived is continually 
receiving new and unexpected confirmations. It 
keeps surprising you by the way in which it fits into 
other truths, old and new. Copernicus knew he was 
right when he recognized the sun as the centre of our 
system. But he had no conception how right he was. 
And, through all the generations since, the world has 
been surprised, from’ age to age, with new proofs how 
very right indeed was Copernicus. But there is a 
converse of this French aphorism which is to be borne 
in mind as a warning of danger. When you think 
you are right, you are not always as right as you sup- 
pose. It is even better to be right without thinking 
50, than to think you are right without being so. 


What constitutes a library? Size; if we are to 
follow the enterprising bookseller who advertises that 
he is prepared to buy “libraries or smaller collec- 
tions of books.” But, fortunately, the enterprising 
bookseller’s criterion is all wrong. A man may have 
ten thousand books, and yet not have a library; or 
he may not have fifty volumes, and yet be the pos- 
sessor of a true library, good and serviceable. A 
library is a collection of books, however small, selected 
on a definite principle, and organized for definite 
work. <A teacher may boast the possession of a true 
library, even if his literary apparatus consists of no 
more than a Bible and a concordance; or he may 
weigh his shelves down with a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of books, and yet not be the possessor of a true 
library, because his books have not been selected on 
any definite principle, or organized for any definite 
end. What constitutes a library? Not the number 
of its books, but their organic unity. 


A good beginning is usually an earnest of a good 


|ending ; but even a good beginning is not free from 


its own peculiar dangers. It was remarked the other 
day of a young merchant who had carried on his busi- 
ness successfully for a year or two, but whose career 
had indeed ended later in disaster: “ He would have 
done better, if he had not done so well.” He would 
have done better, for if prosperity had not been so 
easily won at first, he would not have been tempted to 
extend his business beyond his capacity to manage it, 
nor to imagine that success was to be won without 
unceasing personal vigilance; and so the final catas- 
trophe, due to reckless speculation, combined with 
business neglect, would have been averted. For such 
a man as that—if not, indeed, for all of us—a hard 
struggle at first is better than too easily won success. 


“It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his 
youth ;” it is good for a man to learn the cost of suc- 
cess; it is good for a man to know that he must 
“hasten slowly” in a path beset with snares. If 
“well begun is half done” it is needful to remember 
that it is only half done, and that the remaining half 
calls for all the watchfulness, all the energy, all the 
ability, that we can set to the task, to prevent the 
whole from ending in irretrievable disaster. 


Most of us think that if we had one thing more we 
should be content. Our desires are not limitless, as 
we understand them. All we really reach after is 
just that which is in plain sight of us, and which it 
seems reasonable for us to deem our possible attain- 
ment. In this way it was that a man defended him- 
self when accused of having no limit in his wish to add 
to his realestate. “I’ve very moderate longings in that 
line,” he said ; “I never care to buy any land except 
just that which joins mine.” But contentment is 
more likely to be secured by bringing our minds to 
give up something which’ we already count essential 
to our enjoyment, than by letting our minds rest on 
even one thing more as important to our satisfying. 
Epictetus, writing to one who would know how to be 
contented without securing added treasures, empha 
sizes the thought that it is by lessening our wants, 
rather than by adding to our possessions, that content- 
ment is gained. He says: “To you, all you have 
appears little: to me, all I have seems great. Your 
appetite is insatiable: mine is satisfied. When chil- 
dren thrust their hand into a narrow. jar of nuts and 
figs, if they fill it, they cannot get it out again; then 
they begin crying. Let them drop a few of them, 
and they will get out the rest. And do you, too, drop 
your desire: do not demand much, and you will 
attain.” “Contentment” is having one’s desires “con- 
tained within limits;” if one’s present desires are not 
thus contained, the surer way is to reduce the desires 
instead of enlarging the limits. 





GAINS FROM ANY ENVIRONMENT. 


in many of the great commercial seaports of the 
world, a curious sight may be seen as the tide goes 
out and leaves the shallows along the river bare. 
Here and there a ragged figure appears, wading 
through the black, malodorous ooze which the tide 
has left behind, now stooping to pick up some article 
half buried in the mud, now darting into the receding 
waters after some floating object which seems likely 
to be carried beyond reach. Half of the land and 
half of the water, the figure reminds one of those 
strange amphibious creatures which live in the debat- 
able land between high and low tide on a rocky shore. 

Yet this strange and seemingly amphibious creature 
is human. It is known as the “ mudlark,” one of the 
lowest beings in the social scale of modern civiliza- 
tion, who wins his living from the refuse of others 
more highly favored than himself. The torn mattress 
which the careless sailor throws overboard as he comes 
into port, the pieces of timber brought down the river 
by the last freshet, the scraps of iron and leather and 
broken glass which have been swept down through 
the city sewers, the soaked straw hat blown, a week 
ago, from the head of the boy on the bridge,—each 





and all are fish to the mudlark’s net. Beside the dark 
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and death-laden waters of the river he watches with 
a tireless eye for anything out of which he can make 
salvage. The filth, the evil odors which repel others, 
are unheeded by him. Heé»has a work to do, and 
earnestly he does it. In the black and sluggish flood, 
reeking with all abominations, he discerns a harvest 
to be garnered, a prize to be won. To him it matters 
little that all men else turn from such work with 
shuddering dislike. He is ever conscious that his 
work lies in that dark flood, that his opportunities lie 
there, and that from its unpromising and repellent 
spaces he can win for himself and for his little ones 
clothing and shelter and daily bread. 


Consciously, or unconsciously, the mudlark bases 
his mode of life upon a true philosophy. It is no 
exception to the laws of nature that out of the eater 
meat should come forth, and sweetness out of the 
strong. From the black river-bottom rises the white 
water-lily; and every blossom that crowns the earth 
with beauty springs from the despised dust. In the 
alchemy of nature, and beneath the kindly cherishing 
of earth and sun and rain, that which is most vile 
may become a part of that which is most pure and 
beautiful. There are more wonderful transformations 
going on around us every day than ary that are 
related in the books of the magicians. From the 
common elements which we tread under foot, and 
whose name we hold as a synonym of the common- 
place and worthless, God shapes a myriad beautiful 
creations, providing shapes and scents and sounds to 
delight us, and grains and roots and fruits wherewith 
we can make us food. Even in the dark-flowing 
river where the mudlark labors, this gracious alchemy 
of God is going on. As the river courses onward, 
that which before seemed worthless is being deposited 
on its banks in the form of a rich and fertile mould; 
while, by the invisible strength of the sun, the waters 
of the river are being lifted to heaven, to be sent anew 
across the land in life-giving showers. 


Earth’s most precious things are not generally found 
in earth’s fairest places. If we seek for the precious 
ores which have done so much to make modern life 
what it is, we must dig, in peril and gloom, into the 
unseen depths of the earth, where are “the stones of 
thick darkness and of the shadow of death.” The 
very coal which warms and lights and cheers our 
homes has to be brought from subterranean depths at 
peril of life and limb to many an obscure toiler in 
darkness, to whose eyes the light is as sweet as to ours, 
and to whom, as to us, it is pleasant to behold the sun. 
If we seek for the places where men have gained 
least from nature, and are most degraded, intellectu- 
ally, morally, and spiritually, we shali generally find 
them to be the places where nature has been most 
profuse in her gifts, most luxuriant in her productive- 
ness. In these favored regions, the savage eats and 
drinks and sleeps his life away in lazy sensualism ; 
while in less kindly lands, where a substance has to 
be forced from the barren soil, and where the forges 
of nature war continually upon human kind, man 
arises as a king over nature, makes her forces subject 
to his own purposes, and wins from her her most 
jealously guarded treasures. The modern city, with 
its smoke and dust and whirl, is not a sight sxstheti- 
cally attractive—“ Not here, O Apollo, are haunts 
meet for thee ;”—but yet, with all its wickedness, and 
with all its wretchedness, the modern city is, in a 
sense, the garden-spot of humanity, where the rich 
currents of human life meet and intermingle, where 
modern culture reaches its highest fruition, where 
spiritual activity is most comprehensive, and where, 
if we find not Apollo, we may trace the footsteps of a 
diviner God than he. So true it is that the most prom- 
ising fields of human effort are not those which are 
externally the most attractive. 

It would be well for many a worker in a discour- 
aging field of labor to remember this truth. If the 
humble toiler by the river can find much worth sav- 
ing in the refuse and scum of the city, cast out as 
worthless and abhorred of all men, surely there is 
something worth saving in the least promising field of 
effort to which a Christian worker ever set his hand. 





When one is watching on the banks of the river for 
what he may save from its flood, it does not pay to 
stop and note the discouragements of the situation, to 
disparage the present’ in comparison with some other 
sphere of effort, or to calenlate how small will be the 
gains of even the most successful working. Here lies 
the present duty, here lies the present responsbility, 
here lies the present privilege of saving that which is 
lost. Let others do their duty in the richer fields to 
whose tillage it has pleased God to call them; you, 
too, be faithful in yours. You are not responsible if 
richer harvests go to ruin on some portion of the har- 
vest-field to which you are not called; but you are 
responsible if aught here is lost which might have 
been saved. 

Small and trivial are many of the gains which; 
come to him who watches for salvage by the river,— 
so trivial, indeed, as hardly to be counted in current 
coin of the realm. But however trivial any gain is, 
he does not suffer it to pass; his vigilance notes the 
small as well as the great, and however slight the 
gain he adds it gladly to his store, and counts it so 
much profit. There is often need for similar vigilance 
and for a similar appreciation of what seem trivial 
gains on the part of those engaged in higher work. 
When a pastor notes the small number of accessions 
to his church, and longs despairingly for a call to some 
field where his services will be more productive ; 
when a Sunday-school teacher thinks of giving up 
her class because in a year’s time she has only suc- 
ceeded in teaching them a little about the Bible, and 
has not succeeded in persuading any one of them to 
come out publicly on the Lord’s side; when any 
Christian becomes discontented with the success 
granted to him in a work of God’s choosing, and seeks 
to turn aside to a work of his own choosing,—it is 
time to remember that the smallest gain in God’s 
work is worthy of the largest sacrifice, and that no 
gain is too trivial to escape glad record in the book 
of God. Paul knew and acted upon this principle. 
He would have rejoiced if all men had listened to his 
message, and had turned in free surrender to the 
Saviour; but though such success did not follow his 
preaching, he knew that no effort must be relaxed on 
that account, and so he became all things to all men, 
that by all means he might save some. This is true 
thrift in Christian work ; to keep to one’s own divinely 
appointed field, however narrow it may be, and to 
count no opportunity too small or trivial to be utilized 
for Christ. 

There are some men who are forever throwing the 
blanie of their failures upon their environment. Such 
an excuse would be very excusable for a stunted 
cabbage; it is quite inappropriate for a stunted man. 
In the long run, it matters less what our environment 
is in itself than what we make out of it; as the tin 
of the Scilly Isles, dug out of the ground, was more 
valuable to the ancient world than the gold of Cali- 
fornia, not dug out, and as the barrenest hillside, 
beneath the hand of diligence, is worth more than 
the richest plain abandoned by sloth to luxuriant 
weeds. There is no environment, however poor, which 
is not rich enough to yield some reward to those who 
diligently seek it, even as the very drains of the city 
yield a subsistence to the vigilant mudlark. The 
chief cause of failure among men is not the poverty 
of their environment, but the shiftlessness which fails 
to make anything out of any environment. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How closely the lesson-note writers of The Sunday 
School Times are watched by keen-eyed readers all over 
the land! Sometimes the writers are caught in an error, 
and again the questioning readers are themselves at 
fault. Several readers have taken recent exception to 
the incidental comments of the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Rob- 
inson on the course of Hagar in the Wilderness of Beer- 
sheba. Thus a correspondent from New Hampshire 
writes : 

Is Dr. Robinson quite right? He says of Hagar: “ Mother- 
hood perished in the maddening power of thirst” (The Sunday 
School Times, page 343). The Bible says nothing of her thirst, 
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but it does say, “She said, Let me not see the death of the 
child.” Was it not the agony of “motherhood,” rather than 
personal suffering ? 

And from a Pennsylvania reader there comes this more 
explicit criticism : 

Referring to the Rey. Dr. Robinson’s article on “ Thirsting for 
God,” in the May 29th issue of The Sunday School Times, I do 
not see how, in the light of Genesis 17 : 15-18, it can be con- 
cluded that Hagar’s “motherhood perished in the maddening 
power of thirst,” ete. To me, the various deductions of Sec- 
tion 3 of that article seem based on a remembrance of the in- 
cident in question, without immediate reference to the record. 
It is possible, however, that Brother Robinson has reached an 
altitude which gives to him a wider view than that attained by 
your humble servant ; and I should be pleased if, in ‘ Notes on 
Open Letters,” you would make some little explanation. 

It is true that the Bible does not say that Hagar was 
thirsty, but it does say that she had no water to drink, 
fand Dr. Robinson thinks it fair to infer that she was as 
thirsty as any one else would be in that region without 
water. Dr. Robinson also thinks that it was not 
“motherly” to leave a suffering son to die of thirst, 
while she turned away from him, and “sat down over 
against him a good way off.” That, however, is a matter 
of opinion on Dr. Robinson’s part; and in that opinion 
the Editor of The Sunday School Times agrees with Dr. 
Robinson. That sort of sensitiveness which leads a 
woman to refuse the help of her loving presence to her 
dying child on the score of her dislike to see his suffer- 
ing, is not an accompaniment of true “motherhood.” It 
is charitable to suppose that it was the maddening thirst 
of Hagar that brought her to act as she did. A close 
examination of the Bible record would seem to justify 
the statements of Dr. Robinson. But that record, by the 
way, is not found in Genesis 17 : 15-18, but in Genesis 
21: 15-18. Possibly our Pennsylvania reader quoted from 
memory, “ without immediate reference to the record.” 


No matter how often The Sunday School Times ex- 
presses its opinion on any question of popular practical 
interest, there is pretty sure to be some new reader, or 
some old reader newly alive to the subject, who will 
come with a request for a fresh expression of that opin- 
ion, as if the subject had not yet been treated in these 
columns; and with the world as it is, such requests have 
to be heeded—within bounds. Here, for example, comes 
an Illinois correspondent with a question about “ faith- 
healing ;” as if that topic had had no specific promi- 
nence in the editorial teachings of The Sunday School 
Times during the last eight months. This writer says : - 

Please allow a long-time reader and admirer of The Sunday 
School Times to ask your position with regard to “ faith-heal- 
ing.” Do you deny that persons are healed of bodily infirmities 
(sickness) in answer to prayer, when human aid has been un- 
availing? or do you hold that a certain class of enthusiasts are 
“imagining vain things” ?- Are all who believe that God does 
sometimes heal bodily as well as spiritually, condemned to the 
category and company of said enthusiasts? For the sake of 
myself and a class of young men who are professing Christians, 
and studying the subject carefully, may I ask a reply at your 
convenience ? 

On these points The Sunday School Times accepts the 
teachings of the Bible as conclusive, and rests the case 
wholly there. The Bible clearly justifies the belief that 
Jesus Christ has power over the body, the mind, and the 
spirit, of those who trust themselves to him in loving 
faith; and that he is able and ready to heal the diseased 
body, to guide and instruct the bewildered mind, and to 
save the imperilled spirit, of every disciple of his, accord- 
ing to the truest needs of that disciple, as Jesus sees 
those needs. The Bible teaches the duty of praying in 
faith for the recovery of the sick, as it teaches the duty 
of praying in faith for daily bread and for wisdom in 
every emergency of daily life; and that such prayers are 
being answered in specific literalness day by day, on 
every side, is a fact that no intelligent Christian will 
deny. But the Bible does not justify the neglect of 
human means in securing health of body, any more than 
it justifies the neglect of human means in the securing of 
daily bread, or in the securing of wisdom in any emer- 
gency of daily needs; and the professed disciple of Jesus 
who prays for health for himself or for others while in 
the willful neglect of human means of recovery, is guilty 
of presumption, and is acting contrary to the letter and 
the spirit of the Bible teachings concerning duty in such 
a case. Moreover, the possession of health of body is 
not necessarily a blessing as in contrast with God’s sus- 
taining grace in sickness; and there can be no praying 
in true faith which insists that sickness shall cease and 
health shall come. This seems to be the Bible teaching 
on these points. It is for others to say whether they 
conform their action to those teachings, or whether they 





are “‘ enthusiasts,” who are “imagining vain things.” 
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“HE TAUGHT THEM MANY THINGS.” 
BY MRS, MARY 8. POND. 


A ship lay on the waters 
Of a blue, unruffled sea, 
And One, retiring from the throng, 
Had sought it wearily ; 
Encircling all that lowly beach 
The multitude drew near, 
Listening with breathless eagerness ° 
The Master’s words to hear! 


His voice, unrestingly, had been 
Uplifted all the day, 

And now the wave of Galilee 
Invited him away ; 

But with the truest sympathies 
That Teacher’s heart was rife, 

Nor would he from the famished crowd 
Withhold the bread of life. 


Hear, now! He teaches many things 
In sweet, enchanting strain,— 

Of the sower by the wayside 
Who scatters seed in vain; 

Of the tiny grain of mustard-seed 
Which grew a spreading tree, 

And the fisherman who cast his net 
Into the teeming sea. 


Teacher, behold a constant light 
Our doubtful steps to guide ; 
A model of true excellence 
By which our work is tried. 
Not greater than our Master is 
May we the servants be ; 
It is enough to follow him 
In all humility. 


Should pleasure’s sea allure the sight 
To tempt us from our way ; 

Would we in careless ease repose, 
Nor duty’s call obey,— 

Let us remember One who toiled 
From morn to twilight dim, 

Nor, in our teaching, “ many things ” 
Neglect to teach of him. 





THE LAW OF CONTINUITY. 


BY HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


One of the great lessons which modern science has 
taught us is the lesson of continuity. A law of conti- 
nuity pervades and embraces the whole physical universe. 
There are no gaps, no lines of demarcation, no abrupt 
transitions anywhere. In our own world, we find that 
the forces of nature— motion, light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, and chemical action—are all interchange- 
able in quality and quantity; and it has been surmised, 
with much plausibility, that even the attraction of gravi- 
tation itself, which binds the whole universe together, is 
only a link in the same physical chain. In like manner 
the forms of nature cannot be separated from each other. 
The mineral passes into the vegetable by the plant-like 
shapes of frost and snow, by the fibrous texture of asbes- 
tos, and by the siliceous, or flinty, envelopes of various 
humble forms of life. At their lowest points, the ani- 
mal and vegetable kingdoms seem to meet and mingle; 
so that we cannot tell regarding some primitive organ- 
isms, whether they belong to one order or to the other, 
having been alternately regarded as plants by one natu- 
ralist, and as animals by another. The highest fixed 
forms of certain species correspond with different stages 
of development of other species still higherin the scale. 
Thus, a moss assumes at an early stage the form of a 
lichen, and a fern passes through the stage of the lichen 
and the moss before it takes on the distinctive appear- 
ance of a fern; and so with plants occupying higher 
positions. They mount to their perfection by the suc- 
cessive steps of a ladder of transitionary forms that con- 
stitute distinct plants outside. The heart of man passes 
through the perfect state of the heart of all other ani- 
mals; and his brain assumes the successive type of the 
brain of the fish, the reptile, the bird, and the mammal, 
before it acquires the sublime character of a brain that 
is human. In geology, we have abandoned the old ideas 
of convulsions and revolutions, causing sudden and 
startling effects on a grand scale, in favor of a theory of 
slow, gradual development of the earth’s crust, by forces 
and modes of operation similar to those which exist at 
present. And when we ascend beyond our earth. to other 
worlds, we find the same law of continuity in force there 
also. Science is showing to us more and more that the 
substances of the stars are identical with those of our 
own globe. . That wonderful instrument, the spectroscope, 
has not yet discovered in the remotest stellar ray sub- 
jected to its scrutiny ‘a single new or unknown element. 





The meteors that fall from the interplanetary spaces 
yield, on analysis, the same metals with which we are 
familiar, and hold, shut up in their cavities, the same 
gases which form the constituents of our air and water. 
Near at hand, the orbs of heaven are common earth; 
it is distance only that makes them stars. 

If a law of continuity, then, pervades and unites all 
the things of this world, may we not suppose that the 
same principle will operate in the next world? Many 
good Christians suppose that the future world will be a 
complete contrast to this,—that we can only describe it 
by negativing all that makes up our experience here. 
Death will usher us into a world altogether unknown. 
The glory that shall be revealed will burst upon us with 
strange and startling suddenness, for which nothing in 
our previous experience has prepared us, But a mo- 
ment’s serious reflection ought to convince us of the 
falsity of this conception. What, for instance, should 
we think of the conduct of a parent who destined his son 
for a certain trade or profession, and confined all his edu- 
cation to the learning of another trade or profession alto- 
gether different? And can we suppose that an all-wise 
God has placed us in this world as a field of education, if 
the world for which we are destined has no resemblance 
to it? Iam not surprised that people do not care usually 
about descriptions of heaven in sermons; or that they 
admire them much as they would admire the painted 
figures in a stained-glass window,—suitable ornaments 
for a church, but having no meaning or application to 
real life. They are so transcendental, so separated from 
our daily experience,—from what our hearts have already 
learned to love and prize,—that, in spite of their gor- 
geousness, they leave behind only a sense of vagueness 
and unreality. But Scripture, true to human nature and 
to the whole analogy of the universe as we know it,— 
true to the law which prevails everywhere, forbidding 
leaps, chasms, distinct lines of demarcation,—shows us 
that there will be no such violent contrast, no such ab- 
rupt transition, as many suppose, between the present and 
the future state. The word which St. Paul uses when 
speaking of heaven as the “ inheritance”’ of the saints in 
light, implies previous acquaintance and familiarity. An 
heir grows up calmly and gradually from infancy in the 
midst of what is to be his own property when he reaches 
his majority. With the scenes of his future estate are 
connected all the tender associations of his childhood 
and youth. He passes insensibly from the condition of 
an heir to that of a proprietor. And so will it be with 
us in regard to the future inheritance. The objects and 
experiences of earth are preparations for those which 
awaft us above. We shall find the new heaven and the 
new earth to be the things which now appear,—with the 
curse of sin removed from them, purified and beautified 
in the light of everlasting righteousness. And realizing 
thus that heaven is not a vast, dim, outside waste, but a 
part of our own home, we learn to love it, to set our 
affections upon its things, to lay up our treasure in it. 
Instead of awakening within us a vague, restless feeling, 
unsettling everything here, it brings soothing peace to 
our hearts, and permits us the full enjoyment of the 
blessings of this world; and we feel, indeed, that the be- 
loved ones who have gone from us have only disappeared 
behind our narrow horizon into the fairer and grander 
scenes of another zone, which are yet only a continua- 
tion of those in the midst of which we live. 

Having thus shown how the law of continuity applies 
to our future home, let me show further how it applies to 
our future persons. The apostle Paul says, “This mortal 
shall put on immortality.” This refers to what shall take 
place at the resurrection. Scripture makes little account 
of the intermediate state, when the spirit and the body 
are separate, and the one lies in the grave and the other 
is with God. It speaks of that as astate of imperfection, 
for the two elements of man’s nature require to be pres- 
ent to constitute his personality. It is only a provisional 
expectant state. We, in the loneliness and anguish of 
bereavement, make much of the intermediate state; but 
to the disembodied spirits of our departed friends, having 
no bodies in which, by their changes and the impressions 
produced upon them, to register the passage of time, the 
long interval between death and the resurrection will 
seem but a moment,—just as to the Great Spirit himself 
a thousand years are but asoneday. Time ha¥no exist- 
ence to a pure spirit in the eternal world, and therefore 
the apostle passes by the mysterious subject altogether, 
and speaks to us only of what shall be at the resurrec- 
tion. Then he assures us that this mortal—this very 
same being that now thinks, and feels, and acts on earth 
—shall puton immortality. The immortal being will be 
identical in every respect with the mortal. There will 
be transfiguration, but not transmutation,—a change of 
form, or, rather, of aspect and appearance, but not of 





essence or nature. All that constitutes our humanity 
here will be reproduced in a nobler form beyond the 
grave. St. Paul, in common with all the other sacred 
writers, tells us that what we shall resign to death will 
not only be restored, but infinitely improved. And we 
have an instinctive expectation that, if there be a resur- 
rection, its subjects will become endowed with powers 
and capabilities far transcending those which they pos- 
sessed here. But while this is true, while a great change 
passes upon us in the resurrection, we shall continue, in 
all essential respects, what we are now. Death will have 
no power to destroy or alter our human nature in the 
slightest degree. All faculties and functions essentially 
human will be ours forevermore. The law of continuity 
implies and necessitates this. The restoration of our dead 
will not be like the fabled Palingenesis of the ancient 
alchemists, by which a perished rose. was supposed to be 
re-created from its own ashes, but without the former 
bloom and fragrance,—a delicate apparition, like the 
ghostly, downy head of the dandelion, that springs up 
where the golden sun of the flower had set. A more cun- 
ning Alchemist will restore from the ashes of our beloved 
dead the old human form in all its human perfection,— 
the self-same being with whom we were united on earth 
by the closest and most endearing ties; and in a higher 
and purer form we shall continue with them the beloved 
associations that constituted our happiness here. The 
inmost longing of every human heart is not for an un- 
known and untried future happiness, but for a restora- 
tion, beautified and unalloyed, of what has already been. 
We do not care for substitutes for what we have lost; 
what we want is a resurrection of our dead loves, our 
past joys. We feel safer and surer with what we have 
already experienced. No imaginable or unimaginable 
beauty could possibly compensate us for the loss of what 
we had previously loved. And assuredly it is no dark 
Lethe of forgetfulness that flows from the throne of God 
and the Lamb in heaven, but the pure river of eternal 
life. Life is there in all its continuity, in all its fullness 
and perpetual flow, and intermingling of past, present, 
and future; and love is love forevermore. 

And what the Scriptures thus clearly teach us the 
analogies of nature confirm. Take the illustration of the 
butterfly, which from time immemorial has been the em- 
blem of the resurrection. There is a great difference 
between the butterfly and the worm, both in appearance 
and in function; but they are essentially the same crea- 
ture. The metamorphosis or transformation that has 
taken place is no change of one creature into another. 
The caterpillar contains within itself the rudiments of 
the future butterfly in all its parts; it becomes the but-~ 
terfly, not, as commonly supposed, by an extraordinary 
change, but simply by casting its skin and unfolding 
parts previously concealed and immature,—first the 
limbs, then the wings opening more and more till the 
idea of the perfect insect is attained. Or, take the anal- 
ogy of the plant. The seed is only a twofold leaf rolled 
tightly together. The growth of the plant is only the 
unfolding more and more of that twofold leaf. In the 
bulb of the lily the future blossom may be discerned. 
And what is a blossom but simply the transformation of 
the foliage to suit it for its new functions. The petal of 
a rose is just its green leaf altered in texture, color, and 
form, to fit it for a higher ministry ; and the eye of the 
naturalist recognizes at once the identity of type that 
exists between them. In like manner, the life to come 
will only be the unfolding of the seed of the plant—the 
blossom of the life that now is. - The state of the glorified 
stands in the same relation to their state on earth as the 
caterpillar stands to the butterfly. Our whole existence 
from its germinal beginning to its fullest development in 
the remotest eternity, is but the evolution of one nature, 
We shall not be human existences here and spiritual 
existences there, but human existences in both worlds, 
We shall be ourselves forevermore. 

The body is left behind in the grave. It is resolved 
into its component elements. But St. Paul tells us that 
we sow not in the churchyard the body that shall be, 
but bare grain, the seed of it. A plant never wholly dies. 
It always reserves some representative part from which 
fresh life and beauty may be evolved. Thus the resurrec- 
tion of spring is only the renewal of an old form from 
the citadel of seed, or embryo, or bulb, into which its life 
retired And what is regarded as death is not total de- 
struction, but the reduction of <n organism to its primi- 
tive germ—the retiring of life into a smaller compass; 
compressing or coiling itself up in the seed or embryo 
for a new effort, and bursting forth again in all the old 
exuberance under the stimulus of sunshine and shower. 
Death is but the pause or resting-stage of the highest and 
essential part of an organism that it may start anew. It 
is the discarding of some of the forms in which life is 
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clothed ; but the life itself is never wholly unclothed, 
never wholly perishes, never gives way for a single in- 
s‘ant. Life is the true reality in death, the immortal germ 
that survives all its ravages, and perpetuates itself indefi- 
nitely in new forms. And as it is thus in the natural 
world, so is it in the human world. The human body is 
not wholly or absolutely dead. A part of it, equivalent 
to the seed of the plant, concentrates in itself and retains 
unimpaired the vitality and life history of the whole 
body, The dead are living ‘before him who is the God, 
not of the dead, but of the living,—not merely in their 
spirits which form only one-half of the personality of 
man, but also in the very germs of their bodies hid in 
the soil of the earth. It is because the life principle and 
power of the human body remains in this germ or seed, 
and will never for an instant be interrupted, that the 
resurrection of the body is possible. It is this germ 
which forms the link that connects the past and the 
future,—the body that is sowed in corruption with the 
body that is raised in incorruption, which constitutes 
our indestructible personality, and maintains the endless 
continuity ofour being. It is a pledge left behind when 
all else vanishes of our immortality, not as mere spirits, 
but as human beings; that though we shall be incon- 
ceivably changed, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be, our life shall nevertheless know no break from 
its first dim dawning here to its fullest development in 
the world of eternity. 
As I Lave thus shown how the law of continuity applies 
to our future home and our future persons, so let me 
apply it, in conclusion, to our preparation for the future 
world. When a man is converted, he becomes a new 
creature, not in the sense of possessing new faculties, but 
only in the sense of consecrating them to a new service. 
The very same powers which he formerly employed in 
the service of the world he now employs in the service 
of God and heaven. The love of God is only natural 
affection,—the first affection of the human heart before 
it yielded to other fulse, unnatural loves; and therefore 
all that the gospel aims at is just to bring back this first 
love. We know the love of God whom we see not, the 
apostle tells us, if we love the brother whom we see; 
and what we «lo to the least of Christ’s disciples we do to 
himself. The Christian graces are only the natural 
human affections and impulses purified from all their 
selfishness and sinfulness. The Christian life is the 
ordinary life lifted above its sordidness and made pure 
and beautiful by the heavenly sunlight. “The Church 
of Christ in its true idea is not the contrast and counter- 
foil to the world, but its bright exemplar.” Heaven is 
not so much a yonder towards which we are to move, as 
a here and a now which we are to realize. In commu- 
nion with that God who fills both worlds with his pres- 
ence heaven and earth coalesce; the church below and 
the church above are one, and occupy common ground. 
The substance of that worship of God which is in spirit 
and in truth is the same, whether in the body or out of 
it. Heaven has already begun in the heart of faith and 
love. The spiritually minded have the earnest of the 
purchased possession ; and for them the future revelation 
will be but the full unveiling of the present. We are 
pilgrims and strangers on the earth, and the grave is the 
residence to which we are all hastening. But if we are 
God’s pilgrims and strangers, if our life is hid with Christ 
in God, the grave to us is only the mountain summit of 
a far new world appearing above the horizon of this. 
There is no break of continuity. He who liveth in Christ 
can never die. His life is already in its deepest experi- 
ences and aspirations a part of the life of the celestial and 
eternal world. Christ raised the dead on earth to show 
that the continuity of life in him can never be suspended. 
He is the resurrection and the life, and he that liveth 
and believeth in Him can never die. In Him we have a 
life which nothing here can touch, which goes with us 
into the unseen world, and is ours forever. In me, 
says Christ, is victory over the grave; in me is life 
eternal; by faith in me that becomes yours which makes 
death not to be death, but only the transition to a better 
life. Our life is no pagan sacrifice, crowned with flow- 
ers and enlivened with music, led irresistibly along to 
the dark high-priest of death that ends all forever; but 
an Emmaus journey, a walk with Christ, in which we 
shall overstep the grave, and continue our immortal 
march onward, amid brighter and purer scenes, com- 
pletely reaching the archetype of our being towards which 
our existence on earth has been one long reaching out. 
And as regards our social condition, the miracles of Jesus 
in which he restored the dead to the friends whom they 
loved; assure us that the life beyond death will be resumed 
and continued in the bosom of the familiar family circle, 
and amid the purified affections that were so dear on 
earth, Love will build the heavenly home as it built 


the earthly; and the life and immortality of the re- 
deemed in glory will be but the exercise of all our own 
true and pure affections forevermore. 

Greenock, Scotland. 





SAFE IN STORM. 
BY D. H. TAYLOR. 


Great Keeper of the earth and skies, 
Let the sweet mercy of thine eyes 
Fall softly on this stormy sea, 
And spare one loving look for me. 


Shine from the gates of that fair land 
Which knows no ocean-beaten strand ; 

Roll swiftly back the tempest wild, 
And shelter here thy trusting child. 


’Tis but a little thing that thou, 
In whose broad hand is rolling now 
This fretful drop of briny sea, 
Shouldst care for such a one as me. 


So strong art thou, so frail am I, 
So small beneath the arching sky : 
See, Father, see, and seeing save, 
This heart so tossed by every wave. 


Ah! but I know the peace of God ;. 
Safely I rest beneath thy rod, 

Outstretched across this angry sea, 
And bidding it be kind to me. 





AN INTERVIEW WITH “GENERAL” 
BOOTH IN LONDON. 


BY AN AMERICAN CLERGYMAN, 


Instead of meeting a man coarse in manner and ego- 
tistical in expression, or having the least bravado about 
him, I met a man six feet in height, with a long, white 
flowing beard, high cheek-bones, dark, piercing eyes 
looking straight into your own, and with as gentle man- 
ners and mild expression as the humblest worshiper in 
the most modest village church. A hundred and more 
people, representing every class and nationality, were 
waiting to meet him; and with generous patience and 
kindly, sympathetic expression he gave them all a hear- 
ing, which I listened to with as much interest as my own 
personal conversation. 

Finally we were alone, and, after I told him where I 
was from, he seemed particularly interested, and for the 
reason (as he said) that the Salvation Army had received 
from the United States less favor and more abuse than 
from any other people wherever floated his flag. But I 
said, “ Perhaps, General, you have less efficient and less 
godly persons representing your command in the United 
States than elsewhere ;” to which he replied in emphatic 
language, “ My American lieutenants are the best of my 
corps.” And he gave me the names of twenty and more. 
“ But, General,” said I, “may you not be deceived in the 
character of your men?” “No,” he promptly replied ; 
“the more my men are abused, and the more serious are 
the charges against them, the more trust I have in them, 
and the more confident I am that they are nearer to 
their Lord.” 

When I asked him concerning the prosperity of his 
work, he replied: “‘ Had I not faith of the strongest kind 
that this was the work of the Lord, I would give up the 
labor this night.” “Why so?” Iasked. “On account 
of the marvelous growth of the Army, and the great 
expense incurred in the various departments.” He then 
spoke with a glowing earnestness of the origin of his work. 
—how he began it with his wife, without one dollar; and 
how, in these twenty years, every night and day had 
been devoted to nothing but this self-denying, conse- 
crated work. 

“And what are the actual results, as far as the finances 
of the Army are concerned?” I asked. He said they 
had £6,000 in hand for Homes alone, not to say any- 
thing of the support of the Army. They had nineteen 
Homes now in working order. A thousand girls had 
been saved from the streets, while the Prison Brigade, 
which devotes its entire labors to the convict and the 
felon, had been almost equally successful. In Australia, 
the Government fully understood their work, and it had 
made them a government grant. The income for the 
last year for Great Britain was put down at £70,000, and 
£30,000 of this had been expended in the erection of 
buildings. 

“ How about the American Corps as regards finances?” 
I asked. “The Army in the United States is very poor, 


and when I read of your immense wealth, and the charita- 
ble character of your people, [ cannot understand why 
they do not give tenfold as much as they do to my poor 
men, who sacrifice so much.” 





United States did not agree with the modus operandi of 
the Army, the General rose, and, with very excited 
manner, said: “‘ Well, if my ‘men and women in the 
United States do not receive one cent from outsiders, 
they will remain there, and do this work as they have 
done, only with a hundred times more determination.” 
At this time the General’s wife and two daughters 
approached, and each of them seemed as zealous and as 
consecrated to the work as the veteran himself. Mrs. 
Booth is a woman a little above middle age, having a 
strongly marked homely face, gray hair, a low but well- 
developed forehead, anxious eyes, very large eyebrows, 
an expressive mouth, and a look which spoke of physical 
suffering. 

When I spoke to her of the work, she said she would 
not refer to the Army in a theological view, or as if the 
saving of souls were the great question, but she said: 
“Look at the great social change in the habits, and mode 
of life, and objects of existence, on the part of those per- 
sons who have come under the influence of the Army, 
look to the thousands of converts all over the land, and 
you can have some idea of the enormous social revolu- 
tion this Army has brought about.” 

Miss Emma Booth is above the middle height, of a 
slim figure, and a complexion between blonde and bru- 
nette. She, like her sister, Miss Eva, was habited in the 
conventional garb of the order, with a large, loose white 
cambric scarf depending on the right side from the left 
shoulder, and ending in a couple of gay crimson tassels, 

Miss Eva is darker than her sister, of a better and 
more cheerful countenance. These two women assist in 
conducting gospel meetings, and frequently in giving 
commands to the Army. Both of them made several - 
excellent speeches during the recent International Con- 
gress of the Salvation Army in London, and related their 
experiences in the several parts of the world with a 
pathos and eloquence that brought tears from many a 
stout heart. 

For about a half-hour I conversed with the General, 
and I could not detect one insincere expression, or any- 
thing connected with his great and rapidly increasing 
work which was in the least compromising, or for selfish 
ends. Heisa mighty worker, never complaining, always 
hopeful, and determined to fight on the line which he 
has established unto the end. 





ABOUT VACATION. 
BY THE REV. J. MAX HARK. 


A friend had a little canary in a cage. One day, in 
the kindness of his heart, he opened the cage door and 
let the canary fly. Poor bird! How it bumped up 
against the walls of the houses, fluttered wildly among 
the branches of the trees! How the ruffian sparrows 
attacked it when they saw it at large! How ignorantly, 
foolishly, it ate all manner of unwholesome and poison- 
ous things that happened within its reach! Before the 
day was over, a neighbor found it, all bruised and bleed- 
ing, and wholly exhausted, and brought it home. It 
lived a few days, then drooped more and more, and finally 
died. Its brief vacation had been all too much for it. 

More than once in recent years have I seen this tragedy 
re-enacted, not in the bird-world, but in the human. 
That canary was not more unskillful and foolish than 
hundreds and thousands of our boys and girls, our young 
men and young women, and old ones too, who every 
summer are let out of their great city cages for a vaca- 
tion in the green country, the mountains, woods, and 
seashore. And its experience and ultimate fate were not 
more sad, not nearly as sad, as that of many of these, 
which proves, not that vacation is not a good thing,— 
I regard it as a necessary thing,—but only that, like 
every other blessing, it can be badly used, and be turned 
from a blessing into a curse. 

Said the principal of a ladies’ academy to me not long 
ago: “The two months’ summer holidays are harder on 
some of my girls than all the nine months of study they 
spend here at school. They come back in september so 
tired, jaded, and worn out in mind and body, that it takes 
them from one to two months fully to recuperate. And 
some of them,” he sadly added, “ never fully recover.” 
What pastor and Sunday-school teacher has not had the 
same ‘experience? And is it a wonder that it should 
take months to recuperate from the effects of vacation, 
and that some “ never fully recover,’ when we consider 
how the vacation is spent by many—I had nearly said, 
by the most? To them vacation seems to mean nothing 
else than dissipation; the country or seashore, a place 
where common sense and conscience have no place, 
whither one goes to be rid for a season of the “ restric- 
tions” of reason and religion ; where it is permissible and 








When I told him that the majority of Christians in the 
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nor even wish to do; and to omit duties none would ever 
think of leaving unfulfilled anywhere else. 

Ihave known people to go to the country for their 
health. So they said, at least; though every one who 
saw them act would have been justified in thinking they 
had gone expressly for disease, for the deliberate pur- 


pose of getting rid of their health. The way they played | 


tennis in the broiling noonday sun until sunstroke seemed 
imminent, then drank glass after glass of ice-cold milk, 
then lay down flat upon the cool ground in some shady 
place, and ate any number of half-ripe early apples while 
they were “cooling off,” was something amazing, and 
altogether irreconcilable with the theory that they wanted 
health. What they certainly did want, was more sense. 
What they got was dysentery, cholera morbus, or that 
comprehensive thing, ‘“ malaria,’-whatever it may be. 
If they did not, it was not their fault, at any rate. But 
the fact is, there are more city coffins carried out of 
country farm-houses in summer than is commonly known; 
and there would be more if the poor victims of ignorance 
and imprudence did not usually hurry home to die. Some 
of these days the grim statistician will compile and pub- 
lish his array of cruel figures, and astound us with the 
multitude of those who die, directly or indirectly, from 
“abuse of vacation.” 

But no earthly statistician will ever tell us the extent 
of the fatality among souls from the same cause. Only 
when the final account shall be rendered, and the Book 
up there opened, will it appear what a harvest of dead 
souls is annually reaped by that enemy who so busily 
sows his poisonous tares in the country and mountains, 
by lake side and seashore. 

If many are imprudent in their physical indulgences, 
more are reckless in the kind and manner of spiritual 
occupations they allow during vacation. As I have 
watched, in some luxurious seaside hotel, the virtuous 
daughter of a Christian mother, just in those tender, 
susceptible years from fifteen to eighteen, whirled about 
in the dance by half a dozen different men whom I hap- 
pened to know to be not virtuous by any means; as I 
saw her sipping her iced wine for “refreshment,” and 
listening to the soft flatteries and insinuating talk of her 
companion, with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes; saw 
her alone with them on the promenade, boating, driving, 
—I thought of the poor little canary’s experience with 
the sparrows, and I wondered at the cruel carelessness of 
that Christian mother, who at home, in town, had ever 
been so scrupulously watchful of her daughter’s conduct 
and company. Here, because it was vacation time, she 
seemed to care nothing whatever about it. She seemed 
oblivious to the fact that the bloom of virgin purity on 
the maiden’s cheek was growing into the glow of passio 
that her heart and mind were being filled with thoughts 
and feelings and desires that might grow to consuming 
“monsters of evil, unclean and unholy, destructive of all 
yirtue and peace. 

Do parents really not care, or don’t they know, that 
wine and the dance are as inflaming and intoxicating at 
the seashore as at home; -that the seeds of licentiousness 
and drunkenness can be sown as rapidly, more rapidly, 
in the gay ball-room and billiard saloon of the summer 
hotel than anywhere in the city, and that evil compan- 
ions are as numerous and as dangerous in the one place 
as the other? And don’t they care (or are they merely 
ignorant of it) on what literature the minds of their sons 
and daughters feed during vacation? Only to criminal 
carelessness or gross blindness can we attribute the lament- 
able fact that there is more unwholesome, immoral, poi- 


sonous trash read, by parents and children, in summer, | her mean little nose an extra twist. 


than during all the rest of the year. Persons who would 
be filled with righteous indignation did one bring into 
their city homes anything but the purest and most classic 
literature, will read simply anything during vacation. 
_They want “light reading,” they declare, and are not 
ashamed to be seen poring over the latest stuff from 
Ouida’s or The Duchess’s pen, or devouring the poison of 
a Daudet or Zola. If these vitiate the taste and deprave 
the heart at home, by what miracle is it supposed that 
they will be kept from doing the same in the mountains 
or by the sea? There are more sinful tastes, unclean 
thoughts, and evil passions engendered, more vicious 
habits of mind contracted, through the careless indul- 
gence in so-called “‘ summer reading,” than perhaps by 
any other cause. 

All these that have been mentioned, and many more 
that have not been, are soul-killing agencies to which 
hundreds and thousands heedlessly, sometimes perhaps 
innocently, subject themselves during every summer 
vacation. Their fatal effects show themselves mostly 
after vacation, for usually they are slow-working poisons 
In some cases they can be, and are, counteracted by a 
return to the normal, healthy conditions of Christian 





homes, and the’ potatoe of life in a Christian church 
and society. But their scars are never wholly removed 
from the heart. And often their germs, seemingly dead, 
are but dormant, and in-after years spring forth into life 
with a baleful force, having secretly, unconsciously, under- 
mined the whole character, and then ange. burst forth 
in a ruinous conflagration. 

While, therefore, I am thankful that we more and 
more are realizing the need of a vacation for every one 
who faithfully works during the rest of the year, I feel 
all the more the necessity also of paying more earnest 
heed to the grave dangers that lie in an abuse of the 
same. The busy American, of all men, needs to take 
his vacation ; but he too, of all men, needs to learn how 
to use it wisely, lest what is meant to be a great blessing 
be turned into as great a curse, 

Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—————— 


“TAKING A HEADER.” 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


“ Hoor-ror! ” 

Charley Ainsley, aged thirteen, shouted after this 
fashion ; for he opened his eyes, the morning of his birth- 
day, and saw at his bedside a bicycle. He rubbed his 
eyes, and looked again. Was there not some mistake? 
He had longed for a “ machine,” had yearned to become 
a “ wheelman,” and his dreams lately had been given to 
the subject of bicycles. However, bicycles do not grow 
on dream-trees, and Charley dared not shout again until 
he had actually felt of this shining wonder at his bed- 
side that birthday morning. There was no doubt about 
it; a real, “‘live” bicycle (they seem to be alive some- 
times, the way they spin over the road) was at his bed- 
side. And, standing there in the sunshine pouring 
through the window—Charley having overslept himself 
—was his grandmother, her face like another beautiful 
sun, dispensing light and cheer. 

is 0 grandmother! did you give me this?” cried 
Charley. 

“Happy birthday, Charley.” 

“ Thank you; but didn’t you give me this?” 

“ Well, either I did, or else the—man in the moon.” 

“Oh! thank you, grandmother. You’re real good.” 

He resolved to try it at once, and every few minutes, 
oftener even, the servant-girl, Dorothy Ann, down in the 
kitchen, would hear ominous crashes overhead, threaten- 
ing, as she affirmed, “to bring down every inch of the 
plasterin’.” Having bumped himself sore from head to 
foot, Charley came down-stairs, 

That bicycle was a wonderful event in Charley’s ordi- 
narily uneventful life. Several small boys in the neigh- 
borhood obtained “ machines,” and they enjoyed all the 
privileges of the bicycle world, “ flying trips,” “a tourna- 
ment,” “ covering” wonderful distances as it seemed to 
them. 

“Tt is a good thing for Charley’s health,” remarked 
grandmother to a neighbor, Miss Payne, a croaking kind 
of a soul, 

“Ef he don’t git hisself thrown,” replied Miss Payne. 

“What they call ‘taking a header,’ I guess. Well, he 
must look out for that. We all may meet accidents and 
take headers, some way.” 

“Yes, but not on bisuckles,” said Miss Payne, giving 


“That isn’t what I mostly fear for Charley.” 

Grandmother did not say what she meant, and Miss 
Payne thought this was very aggravating; for she did 
long for a bit of gossip to peddle out at the next house 
on the road. 

Charley was a social, warm-hearted, popular boy, and 
grandmother did not fancy the looks of several older 
boys who would sometimes appear in the yard. One 
was a red-headed boy, Peaseley Crafts, and another was 
Tim Crowfeather, a youth with black, curly hair. As 
grandmother ever since the death of Charley’s father 
and mother had had the sole care of the boy, she felt 
that she was burdened with a special responsibility for 
his temporal and spiritual well-being. She was there- 
fore pained when, looking out of a window one Sunday 
morning, she saw Peaseley, Tim, and Charley all speed- 
ing down the street on their bicycles. Grandmother was 
almost as nimble as a bicycler, if she was an old lady; 
and she flew to an open window nearer the street, and 
screamed, “‘Char-ley, come back!” She was too late. 


. | The three “ machines” went flashing round the corner, 


and a disappointed grandmother was left at the open 
window. Some time in the afternoon, a smati, dust- 





covered wheelman rode soft!y into the yard, dismounted, 
trundled his steel pet into the back entry, and then ap- 
peared in the kitchen. 

“Now, Charley, have you done right?” asked a serious 
voice. Charley hung his head before grandmother’s 
fixed, serious gaze. 

‘“*T—I—don’t know.” 

“Yes, you do know.” 

“ Pease and Tim said they had to keep store, and could 
oniy have a run on their wheels Sundays,” whined 
Charley. 

“They ought to go to church and worship God, and 
you know it; and you were not brought up to riding 
round the country Sunday morning. Somebody said 
that folks on bicycles might get thrown—” 

“We didn’t get a header once. Our machines just 
worked lovely.” 

“Tf the machines did, the machin-ists didn’t. You 
know it is wrong. If you go off so, you’ll take a worse 
header than just to be thrown. You hurt your soul and 
dishonor God. Now, after dinner, I want you to think 
it all over, and tell me you won’t do it again. Only 
think of it! Instead of worshiping a dear, kind, loving 
Father in heaven, to be riding round ona bicycle! I 
didn’t give it to you for that. Now, you sit down after 
dinner, and think it over calmly, seriously, and, like a 
wise, good boy, tell me your opinion.” 

Grandmother had the pleasantest voice in the world; 
and when she did not like Charley’ s conduct, her tones 
seemed to grow softer, very serious, and grieved. 

“Tt cuts, I tell ye!”” Charley had once confessed to the 
boys. It cut now. 

After dinner he sat down to think his conduct over. It 
seemed to him as if he occupied the easy-chair a long 
time. The clear light of the day was ready to yield to 
the shadows of the evening. Through an opened win- 
dow at his left came the soft, rich tones of the bell calling 
to evening service, 

“‘T ought to go, I know,” murmured Charley. 

At an opposite window, however, opening into a lane 
by the side of the house, appeared two grinning, beckon- 
ing faces. 

“Pease and Tim!’’ murmured Charley, rising from his 
seat, and going to the window. 

“Come out!” cried those experienced wheelmen, 
pointing to their bicycles. 

In an evil moment Charley consented, and soon three 
bicyclists were making neat curves around the corners. 

“There, there!” said Miss Payne, looking out of her 
window. “I told youso!” 

“ Mother, Charley Ainsley isn’t going to church, and 
I don’t want to!” squealed Sim Baker, one of Charley’s 
playmates, as he saw the procession of three. 

“Tt is very discouraging,” moaned Mr. Ricker, the 
minister, on his way to church. 

Did Charley hear all these? It seemed to him as if 
they reached out to him, and said it before his very face. 

But in a short time, where were Pease and Tim? The 
machines all rolled to the brow of a hill, and there Char- 
ley’s companions turned aside and halted, grinning at 
him strangely and maliciously. 

“T’ll be with you!” shouted Charley ; but he wasn’t! 
His bicycle kept on, and it did not descend the hill, but 
shot off into—space! Yeg, off into the air, among house- 
roofs and chimney-pots, steeples, and towers, rolled Char- 
ley’s bicycle! 

““Why, why!” screamed Charley, in horror, “how is 
this? I know I shall take a header!” 

He was obliged to use great skill to prevent collision 
with a roof, or a chimney, or a tower; and as he passed 
these, a horrid face seemed to be inside of each one, and 
a horrid voice came outside, saying: ‘‘ Look out, my little 
man, or you will take a header! ” 

“Oh, dear!” he groaned. ‘There is the steeple of 
our church. I know I shall hit the vane, and take a 
header then.” 

No; he struck below, and was thrown up into the air, 
to be caught on the eastern point of the vane, there to 
be firmly impaled. It seemed to him as if the people 
were looking up,—as if Miss Payne said, “ What is the 
matter with our vane? Looks as if it had turned into a 
monkey !” 

“Oh, oh!” groaned Charley. 
all saw me taking a header.” 

“That is not so bad as when God looks down and sees 
you going away from church,—running away from your 
duty, like Jonah,” a serious voice seemed to say. Was 
that grandmother? He opened his eyes, and there was 
that relative saying, “Guess you’ve been dreaming. You 
have been talking strangely while sleeping here.” 

“Well, grandmother, you won’t catch me away from 
church, off riding on my bicycle. I’ve settled that.” 


“The people in church 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[Third Quarter, 1886.] 


1, July 4.—Jesus and the Blind Man 


John 9 ; 1-17 





2. July 1.—Jesus the Good Shepherd.. 


4, July 18.—The Death of Lazarus. 


John 19 : 1-18 
pueetpen John 11 ; 1-16 























4. July 25.—The Resurrection of Lazarus,Johnu 11: 17-44 

5. August 1.—Jesus H John 12 : 1-16 

| 6, August 8,—Gentiles Seeking Jesus. John 12 : 20-36 
7. August 15.—Jesus Teaching Humility John 13 : 1-17 

| 8 August 22.—Warning to Judas and Pete’...........ccccccceeeeeeee John 12 : 21-38 
} 9% August 29.—Jesus Comforting his Discip] John 14 : 1-14 
/ 10, September 5.—Jesus the True Vine........ ..cccccccessseecseeseeseeees John 15 : 1-16 
11. September 12.—The Mission of the Spirit............................J00hM 16 : 5-20 

12. September 19.—Jesus Interceding..... John 17 : 1-26 





13. September 26.—Review , or, Missionary, Temperance, or other lesson 


selected by the school 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, JULY 25, 1886. 
TirLeE: THE RESURRECTION OF LAZARUS. 
LESSON TEXT. 
| 


(John 11 


COMMON VERSION. 

17, Then when Jesus came, he 
found that he had Jain in the 
grave four days already. 

18. Now Béth’a-ny was nigh 
} unto Je-ru’sa-lém, about fifteen 
Bs | furlongs off : 

19, And many of the Jews came 
to Mar’tha and Ma’ry, to comfort 
them concerning their brother. 

20, Then Mir’tha, as soon as she 
heard that Jesus was coming, 
went and met him: but Ma’ry 
sat still in the house. 

21. Then said Mir’tha unto 
Jesus, Lord, if thou hadst been 
here, my brother had not died. 
d 22. But I know, that even now, 

whatsoever thou wilt ask of God, 
i God will give é# thee. 

23. Jesus saith unto her, Thy 
brother shall rise again. 

24, Miir’tha saith unto him, I 
know that he shall rise again in 
the resurrection at the last day. 

; 25, Jesus said unto her, I am 
} the resurrection, and the life : he 
that believeth in me, though he 
| were dead, yet shall he live: 

26. And whosoever liveth and 
believeth in me shall never die. 

i Believest thou this? 

' 27. She saith unto him, Yea, 
Lord; I believe that thou art the 
Christ, the Son of God, which 
should come into the world. 

28, And when she had so said, 
she went her way, and called 
Ma’ry her sister secretly, saying, 
The Master is come, and calleth 

} ° for thee. 
. " 29. As soon as she heard that, 
i ' she arose quickly, and came unto 
him, 


{ 30. Now Jesus was not yet come 
into the town, but was in that 
place where Mir’tha met him. 

81. The Jews then which were 
with her in the house, and com- 
forted her, when they saw Mary, 
that she rose up hastily and went 
out, followed her, saying, She go- 
eth unto the grave to weep there. 

32. Then when Mi’ry was come 
where Jesus was, and saw him, 
she fell down at his feet, saying 
unto him, Lord, if thou hadst 
been here, my brother had not 
died. 

83. When Jesus therefore saw 
her weeping, and the Jews also 
weeping which came with her, 
he groaned in the spirit, and was 
troubled, 

34, And said, Where have ye 
laid him? They say unto him, 
Lord, come and see. 

35. Jesus wept. 

36, Then said the Jews, Behold 
how he loved him! 

37. And some of them said, 
Could not this man, which 
opened the eyes of the blind, 
have caused that even this man 
should not have died? 

38. Jesus therefore again groan- 
ing in himself cometh ¢o the 
grave. It was a cave, ang a stone 
lay upon it. 

39. Jesus said, Take ye away 
the stone. Miir’tha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith unto 
him, Lord, by this time he stink- 
eth ; for he hath been dead four 
days. 

40. Jesus saith unto her, Said 
I not unto thee, that, if thou 
wouldest believe, thou shouldest 
see the glory of God? 

41. Then they took away the 


oe 
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: 17-44.) 
REVISED VERSION. 
17 Sowhen Jesus came, he found 
that he had been in the tomb 
18 four days already. Now Beth- 
any was nigh unto Jerusalem, 
19 about fifteen furlongs off; and 
many of the Jews had come to 
Martha and Mary, to console 
them concerning their brother. 
20 Martha therefore, when she 
heard that Jesus was coming, 
went and met him : but Mary 
21 still sat in the house. Martha 
therefore said unto Jesus, Lord, 
if thou hadst been here, my 
22 brother had not died. And 
even now I know that, what- 
soever thou shalt ask of God, 
23 God will give thee. Jesus saith 
unto her, Thy brother shall 
24 rise again. Martha saith unto 
him, I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at 
25 the last day. Jesus said unto 
her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life : he that believeth on 
me, though he die, yet shall 
26 he live : and whosoever liveth 
and believeth on me. shall 
never die. Believest thou this? 
27 She saith unto him, Yea, Lord: 
Ihave believed that thou art 
the Christ, the Son of God, even 
he that cometh into the world. 
28 And when she had said this, 
she went away, and called 
Mary ‘her sister secretly, say- 
ing, The 2Master is here, 
29 and calleth thee. And she, 
when she heard it, arose 
quickly, and went unto him. 
30 (Now Jesus was not yet come 
into the village, but was still 
in the place where Martha met 
81 him.) The Jews then which 
were with her in the house, 
and were comforting her, 
when they saw Mary, that she 
rose up quickly and went out, 
followed her, supposing that 
she was going unto the tomb to 
82 Sweep there. Mary therefore, 
when she came where Jesus 
was, and saw him, fell down 
at his feet, saying unto him, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
gy brother had not died. 
88 When Jesus therefore saw her 
4weeping, and the Jews also 


her, he groaned in the spirit, 
34 and ®was troubled, and said, 
Where have ye laid him? 
They say unto him, Lord, 
85 come and see. Jesus wept. 
36 The Jews therefore said, Be- 
87 hold how he loved him! But 
some of them said, Could not 
this man, which opened the 
eyes of him that was blind, 
have caused that this man also 
88 should not die? Jesus there- 
fore again ’groaning in him- 
self cometh to the tomb. Now 
it was a cave, and a stone lay 
89 Sagainst it. Jesus saith, Take 
ye away the stone. Martha, 
the sister of him that was 
dead, saith unto him, Lord, 
by this time he stinketh: for 
he hath been dead four days. 
40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I 
not unto thee, that, if thou 
believedst, thou shouldest see 
41 the glory of God? So they 
took away the stone. And 
Jesus lifted up his eyes, and 
said, Father, I thank thee that 
42 thou heardest me. And I 
knew that thou hearest me 





=, be gy a 4Gr. wading. 
th the partes Gr. troubled himse¥. 1Or, 


4weeping which came with |. 





stone jfrom the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard 
me, 

42. And I knew that thou hear- 
est me always: but because of 
the people which stand by I said 
it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me. 

43. And when he thus had spo- 
ken, he cried with a loud voice, 
L&z’a-riis, come forth. 

44. And he that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot with 
graveclothes; and his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Je- 
sus saith unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go. 


always: but because of the 
multitude which standeth a- 
round I said it, that they may 
believe that thou didst send 
43 me. And when he had 
thus spoken, he cried with a 
loud voice, Lazarus, come 
44 forth. He that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot 
with !grave-clothes; and his 
face was bound about with a 
napkin. Jesus saith untothem, 
Loose him, and let him go. 


10r, grave-bands 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Works and Words of Jesus. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: The words that I speak 
wnto you I speak not of myself : but the Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.—John 14 : 10. 


Lxsson Topic : Jesus the Resurrection and the Life. 


1, Resurrection and Life Needed, vs. 17-21,28-32. 
LESSON OUTLINE: { 2. Resurrection and Life Assured, vs. 22-27. 
3. Resurrection and Life Demonstrated,vs. 33-44. 


GoLpEN TExtT: Jesus said unto her, I om the resurrection, 
and the life —John 11 : 25. 


Dairy Home READINGS: 


M.—John 11: 17-44. The resurrection of Lazarus. 
T.—Matt. 28: 1-20. The resurrection of Jesus. 

W.—1 Cor. 15 : 1-26. All saints shall rise. 

T.—1 Cor. 15 : 35-57. How saints shall rise. 

F.—1 Thess. 4 : 13-18. ‘Comforts of the resurrection. 
$.—2 Cor. 5:1-10. Confidence in the resurrection. 
$.—John 6 : 27-40. Jesus the resurrection and the life. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. RESURRECTION AND LIFE NEEDED. 


1. Victories of the Grave : 
He had been in the tomb four days ‘nyt (17). 


Jacob set up a pillar upon her grave (Ge “9 

In my grave which I have digged.. shai y they ury me (Gen. 50 : 5). 
The grave, whither thou (Eccl 

They made his grave with ¢he wiened ites 53 : 9). 

“are x the body... and laid it in his own new tomb (Matt. 


They ’ took up his corpse, and laid it in a tomb (Mark 6 : 29). 
ll. Tears of the Bereaved: 
She was going unto the tomb to weep there (31). 


Abraham came to mourn for Sarah, and to hg ge for her (Gen. 23 : 2). 
Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul (2S 

That I ht wee day and night for the slain (Jer 9: 1). 

Jesus wept (John 11 : 35). 

Mary was standing without at the tomb ener yr (John 20 ; 11). 
Alli the widows stood by him weeping (Acts 


lll. Longings for the Life : 
If thou hadst been here, my brother had _ died (32). 
Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol (Fre. 16: 
Is ee ae be satisfied, when I awake, with thy sicerwceb (Psa. “ 15). 
God will redeem my soul from the 7g gs oe Sheol “3 49 : 15). 
I will redeem them from death (Hos. 1: 
Waiting for. . . the redemption of our body (Rom. 23). 
Longing to be clothed upon with our habitation (2 ie 5:2). 
1. “In the tomb.’”” The tomb (1) To which we go; (2) In which we 
sleep; (3) From which we rise. 


2. “Hh gan .. to console them.” Consolation a4 help which 
all ofl. wer neve 2) A help which all may give.—(1) Seek out the 

: (2) inister = the sorrowing. 
3. “Jesus was comi 1) Co: > fond comfort the sorrowing ; (2) 
Coming to arabe the de: i, (8) Co: to demonstrate his power. 


4. “If thou hadst been here 


qi) ) Cont 
A reciation of Jesus’ presence 


idence in Jesus’ power ; (2) 
Regret for Jesus’ absence. 


» e Master... calleth thee.” of ae thee (1) By what means? 
(2) From what condition? (8) To what privileges ?—‘‘ Calleth 
7 ” Then pode, pore intently ; (2) + ae gladly. 


6. quic and wen 
Quick; (2) Complete ; ony Chcint-ward. 


II. RESURRECTION AND LIFE ASSURED. 


|. By the Prayers of Jesus : 
Whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee (22). 
Kou them... that they may be one, even as we are (John 17 : 11). 
fy . that they may all be one (John 17 : 20, i 
at they may be one, even as we are one (John 17 : 22). 
I will that, where I am, yx beg may be (John 17 : 24). 


model response (1) 


I will that, ... they ee behold imny glory (John 17 : 24). 
Hee A save,... he ever liveth to make intercession 
e . 


ll. By the Promises of Jesus : 
Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again (23). 
Though he die, yet shall he live (John 11 : 25). 
I will raise him up at the last day Gohn 6 : 40). 
I will raise bin up in e last day (John 6 : 44). 
Where I am, there shall also my servant be (John 12 : 26). 
I come again, and will receive you unto myself John 14 : a5: 
I said to you, I go away, and I come unto you (John 14 : 28 


ill. By the Consciousness of Saints : 
eaten aie ee 5 dyed xe teersteny f Se 


ot ee him, but he shall not return to me (2 Sam. 1 

he. ‘ And she sai: Teshall be well @ kings 4: 50, 28). 

Yet from ey Ajed. ‘shall I see God 

The da live ; my dead a xhadl wae (Iisa. 26 : 19). 

My foe also shall dwell in hope (Acts 2 : 26). 

agg es at God is able to raise .. . from the dead (Heb. 11 : 19). 
1. “Thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee.”’ (1) Asking, the 
universal prerequisite of giving ; (2) Giving, the unfailing result 
of as .—(1) Asking, the duty | ri ad only-begotten Son ; (2) 
7 e duty of every adopte 
. y brother shall rise ag st) An assured fact; (2) A 

orious fact; (8) A conso ory ‘ne —(1) Who shall rise? (2) 
Witen’ A By whose power? (4) In what condition? (5) To what 


8. 9 Tinow. ’» Martha’s Enawiedes (1) Positive ; f Narrow ; (3) 
Un ‘actory.—How to eh knowledge : (1) Confess igno- 
rance ; Fi Fe canend 4 Listen to wisdom ; (?) Receive instruction. 

4. ‘“‘I am the resurrection, and the life.’ Jesus (1) Pays the death 

nalt y—condemnation ; 2) Breaks the death stern ravity ; 


death Cong uers r4 a rs eath—Satan ,; ands of 
- yds (5) Solshienes Sine 1 the a tg of 


Srepben P etc. ; (6) G Glorifies saints who pass 
Ghocugiocds the sevesetion ete. 





III, RESURRECTION AND LIFE DEMONSTRATED. 


1. By the Nature of his Miracles : 

Could not this man ... have caused that this... should not 
die ? (37.) * 
No man can do these signs. . . except God be with him (John 8; 2). 
How can a man that is a sinner a toch signs ? (John 9 : 16.) 
If this man were not from God, he could do nothing Gohn 9 ; 33). 
Though ye believe not me, believe the works (John 10 : 38). 
Else believe me for the very works’ sake (John.14 : a 
Approved of God unto you by mighty works (Acts 2 


Il. By the Aim of his Life: 


Said I not, ... thow shouldest see the glory of God? (40.) 
Whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life (John 8 ; 15), 
I came that they may have life (John 10 : 10). 

I lay down my life for the sheep (John 10: 15). 

This sickness is. . . for the glory rf God (Juhn 11 : 4). 

God is glorified in him (John 13 $i). 

I glorified thee . . . having accomplished the work (John 17: 4). 


ill. By his Power over Death: 
Lazarus, come forth. He that was dead came forth (43, 44). 
Damsel, ia say unto thee, Arise. And... the damsel rose up (Mark 


5:41, 
Youn ng man . Arise. And he that was eee sat up (Luke? : 14, 15). 
Tell John . : . the dead are raised up (Luke 7 ; 22 


). 
The dead shall hear the voice of the Son a God oe 5 : 25). 
Death no more hath dominion over him (Rom. 6: 9). 

eer: is swallowed up in victory (1 Cor. 15 : 54). 

1. “‘Jesus...saw her wee .’ Comfort for the sorrowing in that 
(1) Jesus § sees ; 2) Jesus sy mpathizes ; (3) Jesus succors, 

2. ** Jesus wept. h (1) The occasion of Jesus’ tears ; (2) The signifi- 

cance of Jesus’ tears; (3) The strangeness of Jesus’ tears. 

“Behold how he lov him!’ (1) Jesus bestows his “love on 

mortals; (2) Jesus displays his love to mortals ; (3) Jesus’ love to 

mortals is marvelous to all beholders. 

4. “Could not this man?’’ (1) The manifested power of Jesus; (2) 
The reserved power of Jesus.—(1) What we may know of Jesus 
power; (2) What we may infer of Jesus’ power. 

5. ‘Said T not unto thee?’ (1) The promises of Jesus ; (2) The for- 
getfulness of men. 

. “Lazarus, come forth.’’ (1) A voice of love; (2) A voice of 
authority’ (3) A voice of effectiveness.—(1) A dead hearer ; (2) 
an Brie ) speaker ; (3) A vitalizing command; (4) A A marvelous 
victory. 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE STORY OF THE GRAVE. 

1. The Grave Victorious: 

In the first family (Gen. 4: ANG 

Among the patriarchs (Gen. 7 a 2-4, 19, 20; 35 : 19, > 0) 

Over kings (1 Sam. 31 : 4-6; 1 Kings 2 : 10; Dai-2 )s 

Over conquerors (Josh. 24 : 29, 30; 2 Sam. 3 

Over prophets (Deut. Lat 5, 6: 2 Kings 13: 20, POA. 

Over all men (Psa. 89: ; 90): H 35 Heb. 9 : 27). 

Over Jesus (Isa. 53: 9; Matt 60; Maric 15 : 45, 46), 

Ends all service (Psa. 6: +e: nn; : 10). 

Destroys the body (Psa. ig 14; Mat 22). 

Opens suddenly to some (Job 21: 1B; poy 5, 10). 
2. The Grave Vanquished : 

Redemption therefrom assured (Psa. 49 : 15). 

Ransom therefrom V yj sy (Hos. 13 : 14). 

Deliverance typified (Jonah 2 : 1, 2; Matt. 12: 40). 

Lazarus brought from the grave @ (John 1 11 : 43, 44), 


ad 





Other saints came forth (Matt. 27 ie 
Christ came forth (Matt. 28 : pe iCor. 15: 3, 4 Oe 
All shall come forth (Dan. 12:2; John5: 28, ). 


The song of victory (1 Cor. 15 : 5s). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


This lesson follows that of the week before without any 
break in the text. The time is probably January or Feb- 
ruary, A. D. 30. Lazarus is dead and buried at Bethany 
near Jerusalem. Jesus and his disciples are moving slowly 
from Bethany beyond Jordan. Mary and Martha, the mourn 
ing sisters of Lazarus, are waiting with anxious wonder for the 
coming of Jesus, whose delay is such a surprise to them. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


Recall the last lesson. 

Verses 17-20. Jesus arrives at Bethany.—Came: From the 
place beyond Jordan, where the message reached him, - to 
Bethany.—Jn the tomb: To say “grave,” as in the Common 
Version, presents a wrong image. It was nothing like our 
graves, but more like a vault in our cemeteries (see below). 
The Greek word means literally a memorial or monument; 
then, in general, a tomb. So in verses 31 and 38.—Four days 
already: Jesus had told the disciples he was dead before they 
set out from beyond Jordan (John 11: 11, 14).—About fifteen 
furlongs: The Greek Stadion was less than our furlong, being 
about 202 yards; so that fifteen stadia made nearly a mile 
and three-quarters, which is exactly the distance from the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem to the village of Lazariyeh by the 
central path, as described in our last lesson.— And many of the 
Jews had come: As the suburban village was so near the city, 
it was not inconvenient to come. The afflicted family was 
wealthy, as we shall find proof in our next lesson, and the 
fact that many came across the mountain suggests also the social 
importance of the family. At any rate, we see how it was 
that many from Jerusalem itself were witnesses of the mira- 
cle-—To console them: The Revised Version has here changed 
“comfort” to “console,” in order to distinguish this from 
another Greek word; but has, apparently by inadvertence, 
neglected to make the change in verse #1. The matter is of 
no importance, save as regards uniformity of translation. In 
verse 20 the different character of the two sisters comes out, 
precisely as when they first appeared in the gospel history 
(Luke 10: 38-42); Martha is active and energetic, Mary 
quiet and contemplative.—Martha ... went and met him: Ata 
place outside of the village (v.30). The Roman road from 
Jericho comes over a slight ridge that runs down the eastern 
slope of Olivet, at a point not more than two hundred yards 
from the centre of the village. Martha must have had some 
one keeping a sharp lookout for the Master’s appearance, as 
she met him before he entered the group of houses.— Mary 
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still sat in the house: Kept on sitting, not yet apprised that the 
Master had arrived. The Common Version, “sat still,” is 
apt to be misunderstood. 

Verses 21-27. Martha converses with Jesus.—Lord, if thou 

hadst been here: Every one wishes to read this with emphasis 
on“thou.” But the Greek forbids it, as “thou” is not sepa- 
rately expressed. Whatever emphasis the sentence has is 
upon “here.” The sisters had been cherishing the same 
thought, and probably talking it over together, for Mary, 
when she came, said exactly the same thing (v. 32). If thou 
hadst been here, where thy dear friend was so ill, instead of 
away off beyond the Jordan. Do they mean only regret, ora 
certain complaining, as when Marthasaid on the former occa- 
sion, “Lord, dost thou not care?”—And even now I know 
translates a slightly different Greek text from that followed 
in the Common Version, and is better suited to the general 
tone of the discourse.— Whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God 
will give thee: She intimates a thought, a wish, which she does 
not venture to express, or perhaps even distinctly to cherish. 
She had probably heard how Jesus had brought to life the 
daughter of Jairus and the son of the widow of Nain. Often, 
perhaps, while Mary was listening to such profound spiritual 
discourses as John has recorded, Martha was getting Peter to 
recount again the Master’s miracles. If she here ascribes all 
to God, expecting Jesus to do things through the gift of God 
in answer to his request, that is precisely as Jesus himself 
speaks directly afterwards (v. 42).—Thy brother shall rise 
again: But this might be understood in two ways, and she 
fears to take it in the way she so much desires. Imagine the 
tone which indicated all this as she replied, I know that he 
shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day. Yet the 
Saviour does not at once respond to her desire, but takes the 
occasion to teach her a great spiritual truth.—I am the resur- 
rection, and the life: The word “I” is here emphatic, being 
separately expressed in the Greek. That great resurrection 
to which she refers, and the eternal life that shall follow it, 
are all secured by his work, and bestowed by his gift. More 
than this, they are embodied in him (comp. John 14: 6, “I 
am the way, and the truth, and the life”). Jesus is himself 
the gospel. Believing the gospel and believing in him amount 
to the same thing. Many a little child, who could make 
small progress in stating propositions believed, reaches the 
heart of the whole matter by simply trusting in Jesus.— 
Though he die, yet shall he live: This is the exact translation of 
the Greek, and exactly suits the circumstances. “Though he 
he were dead” (Com. Ver.) suggests a different conception.— 
Shall never die: Here our Lord passes, as he so often did, from 
the thought of bodily life to that of life spiritual and eternal. 
The believer's bodily life will be interrupted by death, but 
his higher and true life will never cease.—Believest thou this? 
Jesus develops her faith by inquiry, as he did that of the man 
born blind (John 9: 35). Martha’s reply (v. 27) is one of 
the noblest confessions in all the gospel history. Some months 
earlier, when Simon Peter made the same confession for him- 
self and the other disciples (Matt. 16 : 16), Jesus highly com-4 
mended it, and said the conviction must have come from 
divine revelation. And now this Martha, whom many per- 
sist in regarding as a type of the worldling, while Mary alone 
was pious, makes the same high confession, I have believed that 
thou art the Messiah, the Son of God. Find a Jew of to-day 
who, with strong conviction and high enthusiasm, declares his 
belief that Jesus of Nazareth is the Messiah, the Son of God, 
and you may better realize the profound importance of Mar- 
tha’s confession. “I have believed” indicates a faith not 
merely now existing, but standing as the result of a process 
now complete.—He that*cometh: Namely, according to Jewish 
expectation and the predictions of the Old Testament. This 
phrasé “ the coming [one] ” often occurs in the Talmud as a 
designation of the Messiah. 

Verses 28-32. Mary comes to Jesus.—And called Mary her 
sister secretly: The visitors from Jerusalem were sitting around, 
and Martha spoke in so low a tone (perhaps a whisper) that 
they did not at all hear, and quite misunderstood Mary’s de- 
sign in going forth—The Master is here: What a thrilling 
announcement that whisper conveyed !—And calleth thee: We 
see that’ the narrative does not take pains to state distinctly all 
the points. Jesus had asked for Mary, yet the evangelist did 
not record it.—Arose quickly: Even her quiet nature was 
stirred to energetic action by such news.—Jesus was not yet 
come into the village: So the word is oftenest translated in the 
Common Version, and should be always. The Revised Ver- 
sion retains “town” only in Mark 1: 38, where the Greek has 
a unique compound, “ village-city.”— Was still in the place 
where Martha met him: Between the village and the point at 
which the road crosses the little ridge is a broad limestone 
rock by the roadside, on which we remember to have imagined 
Jesu: and his companions sitting to rest while Martha was 
gone.— The Jews .. . followed her: And so it came to pass that 
many persons from Jerusalem were personally present at the 
tomb, hearing and seeing.— Rose up quickly: The same Greek 
adverb as in verse 29, but the Common Version must needs 
vary the translation. Mary, with her passionate devotion to 
Jesus, as soon’as she saw him, fell down at his feet: It must 
have been touching to the compassionate Saviour to see this 
lowly posture, and hear the same words that Martha had spoken. 


Not with tears only, but “ wailing” (margin), after the Ori- 
ental manner, and, indeed, the manner to which bereaved 
everywhere naturally incline-—He groaned in the spirit: Or, 
better, was moved with indignation in the spirit (margin). The 
word denotes indignation or marked displeasure, as in Mark 
14: 5, “they murmured against her.’ With whom was the 
Saviour here indignant? 1. Some think with himself, mean- 
ing that he rebuked and controlled his ardent desire to end 
this distress without delay. 2. Others suppose that he was 
indignant against Satan, as having ‘‘the power of death,” and 
bringing so much distress upon men. 3. But far more likely 
it seems (Meyer, Godet) that he was indignant with the un- 
believing Jews. Here they were, wailing in sympathy with 
the bereaved sister, yet some of them not really believing on 
him (vy. 37), and about to go in a few minutes and bear the 
news for a hostile purpose to the Pharisees (John 11 : 46), 
who would make this very miracle the occasion of renewed 
purpose to slay him who wrought it (11: 47-53). This view 
explains why the indignation was felt again (v. 38), after the 
skeptical inquiry (v. 37). In like manner, in John 13; 21, 
our Lord is described as “troubled” at the thought that one 
of his disciples would betray him.— Was troubled: Literally, 
“troubled himself” (margin), may be only a further state- 
mentof his mental agitation (asin John 13 : 21), or may mean 
(Meyer) that he showed his indignation by an agitated coun- 
tenance and movement of the head and shoulders, an indig- 
nant shudder.— Where have ye laid him? We can see what the 
bystanders would suppose, and we know what he really in- 
tended. As they went, Jesus wept: Children are interested in 
this as the shortest verse in the Bible. It has a profound and 
tender pathos as showing the Saviour’s sympathy, and his 
personal grief at the death of a friend. And it is not incom- 
patible with the confident expectation of restoring him to life. 
Our Lord’s miracles seem to have. been never performed with- 
out strong personal feeling (comp. Matt. 8:17; Luke 8: 46). 
Yet observe that “ wept” is nut here the Greek word used of 
Mary and the Jews, which signifies “ wailed,” but a different 
word, meaning simply to “shed tears.”’ In Luke 19: 41 he 
not merely shed tears over Jerusalem, but wailed, with a 
lament that is recorded.—But some of them said: The Jews 
present in general were touched by the Saviour’s evident love 
(v. 36), and therefore “many,” upon beholding the miracle, 
believed on him (John 11:45). But “some of them” here 
skeptically sneered, and so presently “some of them” (11: 46) 
went and reported to the Pharisees with hostile intent. This 
comparison, and the whole connection, can leave little doubt 
that the language of the “some” in verse 37 is unfriendly. 
They mean to intimate that, if Jesus had really opened the 
eyes of the man that was blind, he would have been able to 
prevent the death of the friend for whom he now weeps; and 
they take for granted that he would have done this if possible. 
And so again Jesus was moved with indignation (v. 38), though 
now in himself, and not expressed by outward agitation. ~ The 
tomb was a cave: The limestone hills around Jerusalem were 
P full of caves, which it early became common to use for burial: 
The sides of the cave might be cut out for convenience, and 
this would lead to the excavation of wholly artificial tombs, 
many of which are now seen around the city. The monks 
can show you now in Lazariyeh the tomb of Lazarus, deep in 
the ground, and reached by many steps. The real place is 
anknown.—A stone lay against it: A flat mass of limestone 
rock was laid against the small opening to the cave or arti- 
ficial tomb, to keep out beasts and birds of prey. 

Verses 39-44. Jesus brings Lazarus to life.—Tuke ye away 
the stone: It was usually quite heavy (comp. Mark 16: 3 f.). 
Jesus never did anything by miracle which could be done by 
natural effort. Martha’s conviction that the body was by this 
time offensive was a natural inference from the time that had 
elapsed. The Talmud has expressions showing that the 
aspect of the face commonly changed by the fourth day. We 
cannot know whether it was as Martha supposed.—.Said I not 
unto thee: He may have said this in so many words, though 
not recorded (comp. above on vy. 28). But what he here 
repeats was really involved in his language when the mes- 
senger first reached him (John 11:4). “Thissicknessis... 
for the glory of God,” which we may suppose to have been 
reported to Martha; and in what he had just said to her about 
believing (vs. 25-27).—Father, I thank thee that thou heardest 
me: This is the exact translation, and refers to some past 
time, probably that indicated in John 11 : 4, 15, when Jesus 
was satisfied that Lazarus’s death would issue in glory to God 
and to the Son of God. After verse 41 we may suppose 
(Westcott) a slight pause, and then he spoke verse 42.— 
Because of the multitude: Not simply “people,” as in the 
Common Version ; the word means athrong or crowd. There 
were by this time many gathered, and they thronged around, 
from various motives.—Thai they may believe that thou didst 
send me: Our Lord valued all his miracles only as an attesta- 
tion of his divine mission, of his Father’s approval (comp. 
John 5 : 36). Some infer from verse 42 that we may properly 
address to God in prayer what is intended to convince and 
impress other persons present ; but such liberty must at least 
be exercised with great caution, for we all find it hard enough 
at best to make prayer a reality.—He cried with a loud voice: 
Not that a loud voice would be any more audible to the dead 





_ Verses 33-38. Jesus goes to the tomb.—Saw her weeping: 


than a low voice, but because it was natural so to speak, and 








in order that all the throng might hear and have no doubt.— 
Bound hand and foot with grave-clothes: The word means, lit- 
erally, cords or bands. The linen bandages that were wrapped 
around the body bound the hands by his side, and the feet 
close together, so that he came forth slowly and with difficulty. 
—His face was bound about with a napkin: The word means 
literally what we call a handkerchief, which was’ probably 
placed under the chin and tied over the head, to keep the 
features in right position. * Again the Saviour does not do by 
miracle what human power can do, but says, Loose him, and 
let him go. Well may we suppose that with a cry of startled 
joy Martha sprang to her brother, while Mary, with a look of 
unutterable gratitude, fell again at the Saviour’s feet. 





THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The differences in charaeter between these two sisters are 
shown very accurately in the story, which seems so entirely 
occupied with almost everything else. When Jesus appeared, 
Martha began the conversation (vs. 21-27). 

I. The moment we take up the consideration of the doc- 
trine which meets us here, we cannot help recalling the fact 
that our Lord revealed almost all of the great new truths of 
the gospel to only one hearer at a time; for example, regen- 
eration to Nicodemus, spirituality of worship to the woman 
at the well, his true Messiahship to Simon Peter, and, in 
this instance, the resurrection to Martha first, when all aJone. 

1. The meaning of his declaration must be carefully found, 
before we can rest in the truth Christ designed to reveal. 
Martha misunderstood her Lord. Many a Christian has 
failed since in the application of his language. We put the 
verses up above the portals of our cemeteries, and sometimes 
even grave our sculptured interpretation alongside in a repre- 
sentation of the coming forth of Lazarus from the tomb 
before his wondering sisters. But what Jesus talked about 
was a present resurrection wrought on condition of faith. 
And he said that, if any human being should have this, 
while alive, he should never finally die. He must have 
intended, therefore, far more than just to reassert the cer- 
tainty of a general resurrection of men at the judgment day. 

2. Martha’s trouble was that Lazarus had died. That 
made every notion of help so hopeless. If Jesus had come 
earlier, he could have saved him. Now that chance was lost ; 
only there remained in her heart a sort of vague confidence 
that Christ was able to do something, if a prayer to his Father 
was still in order. To this our Lord replied in swift response, 
“You will have him back by and by.” That was not, under 
the circumstances, satisfactory. She knew as much as this 
before. It was with a kind of disdain that Martha answered 
that she perfectly understood that every one was going to 
come up from the grave when the trumpet of judgment 
should rend the rocks; but she wanted help at the present 
moment,—something available now, when her heart was in 


3. That was what Jesus gave her, only we miss his words 
just as she did. He meant that he came to abolish death in 
every respect wherein death was horrible and sad. We con- 
sider it the end; he makes it a beginning. We call it a 
despair, and a desolation, and a destiuction in one stroke; he 
makes it a hope, a renewal, a redemption. He wants every 
exasperated and unreasonable mourner to see that he’ has 
conquered the grim monster already. “There is no death; 
what seems so is transition.” The last of death is the first 
of life, just begun. Funereal darkness has been lighted. 
What men fear most in death is the mystery of it; that is 
illumined. That we must die, is the awful fright ahead of 
us. When one has died, he can never die again; that is 
over. Here in substance the Lord says: “I have killed 
death ; I have removed every danger of the second death ; I 
have abolished the sting of death; it is what I came for, to 
bring life and immortality to light. Cannot Lazarus’s sisters 
trust me?” That she understood Jesus at last, is evident 
from the glad cry of this woman. She told him that the 
mysteries were too much for her; she believed he was the 
Christ, that was enough. 

II. Now put with this our second matter of consideration ; 
namely, the revelation of Jesus Christ’s personal emotion 
under pressure of an intense human affection. Lazarus 
died; did Jesus really care for him? 

1. In the beginning, observe the extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of feeling which the narrative records. Twice we are 
informed that Jesus “groaned in the spirit.’ Upon the mar- 
gin of the new revision there is added a note, rendering this 
“was moved with indignation in the spirit.’ Evidently he 
was in some measure angry; perhaps he felt outraged by the 
presence and the behavior of these foes whose wrath he was 
just going to arouse. So little did they pity these bereaved 
sisters that they would fly in a passion the moment they saw 
he helped them by even a miracle. Perhaps, also, he seemed 
to see the long train of human ills of which this was one,—all 
the troubles, all the pains, all the wearinesses and woes of 
poor broken human hearts the world over; just as, once, 
“looking up to heaven, he sighed,” so now he shuddered with 
a kind of tempestuous agitation of sensibility that shook hig 
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Once he wept over Jerusalem on account of sin; now he 
wept ove: suffering because of sympathy. 

2. But now ask the reason. Why did our Lord allow him- 
self to be shaken so by this storm of feeling? He knew what 
he was about to perform asa miracle of intense and imme- 
diate relief; why should he let a wave of emotion so violent 
sweep across his whole being? It is not enough to say that 
he was provoked by the hollowness of such hypocritical 
weeping as that of the Jews who were pretending to comfort 
the bereaved sisters; nor to interject the comment that he 
felt tumultuously sad over the lamentable fate of Lazarus 
compelled to come back into an unwelcome world, as an 
expositor no less than Jerome suggests. No; we find our 
sufficient explanation in the fact that Jesus was human in an 
hour of trial as in an hour of gladness: We saw him bright 
and happy at the wedding in Cana; now we see him pained 
and tearful at the burial in Bethany. He is our brother-man; 
he wept with those who were in tears, just as he rejoiced 
with those who were in smiles before. 

III, But now comes a relief: We are, in the third place, to 
consider the wonderfulness of this miracle as an evidence of 
Christ’s divine mastery over the last enemy of man. In the 
three great instances in which Jesus raised dead persons to 
life, 1t is noticeable that once it was an only daughter, once 
an only son, and ouce an only brother. 

1. The first thing which attracts attention, and so gives us 
our practical lesson to remember, is the sudden cessation of 
Jesus’ tears when he came in sight of the tomb. Sorrow 
has its limits, and grief has its bounds. It is right to shed 
tears up-to a certain border-line of indulgence; beyond that, 
crying has no sanction, For grief softens a mourner’s heart 
if kept within legitimate barriers of self-control; but if it be 
suffered to gain the mastery, it weakens one’s spirit, and devas- 
tates the whole soul into hardness and dryness; then it he- 
comes a ministrant of harm to every spiritual experience of 
a true believer. 

2. The next thing we notice is the swift assumption of Jesus’ 
divine majesty, the moment that the time for helpful inter- 
vention comes. No one can miss the abrupt and magnificent 
transition with which these groans eease, and the calm word 
of command breaks the stillness: “Take ye away the stone.” 
It makes us think of other representations of the double 
nature aud character of Immanuel, the Lamb of God becom- 
ing in a tremendous moment the Lion of Judah! There is 
the infinite tenderness of the brother-man, then the infinite 
grandeur of the eternal Jehovah ! 

3. Just here we observe, once more, how inadequate are 
the views some have of the glory of God in the weakness of 
their faith. Martha, a plain, practical woman, understands 
things according to her light, no matter even if it is her 
precious brother of whom she speaks. Be sure to notice here 
that the word “dead” is in italics; it is interpolated. The 
woman wishes to say gently and delicately; “Nay, but, Lord, 
it was four days ago—he hath been—” Jesus. told her that if 
she would but hold her faith steadily, she should see the 
glory of God. Ah, it is. a penalty for little-faith that it 
should always lose God’s best glory ! 

4. Now the Lord. of heaven turns his eye to heaven! 
Observe. that it is a prayer of thanksgiving he offers, without 
a petition in it; only an act of worship, filial, natural, 
beautiful, thanking his Father beforehand. Did you ever 
offer a prayer of thanks without a petition? 

5. The end of this scene is reached, at, the instant when the 
loud voice of command, addressed to.the dead. man. in person, 
pierces the enclosure, and summons his soul. into.life again. 
The lesson we learn, as we look and listen, is one of the most 
comforting in the Bible: Christ has power to make even the 
ears of the dead hear. Our dead are not lost; they can hear, 
they can obey when they are summoned (John 5: 28). And 
so they are all safe (1 Thess. 4: 13-18). 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


When Jesus came, he found that he had been in the tomb four 
days already (v.17). Four days in the crisis of a great trial, 
or under the crushing weight of a new and terrible bereave- 
ment, seem longer than four years of an ordinary lifetime. 
Every minute drags wearily, and the hours have no end. 
Help then is tenfold help. Unnecessary delay is intensified 
torture. How hard it is to wait and watch, in such an emer- 
gency, for one who is sorely needed and is confidently expected, 
but who does not come even when it would seem that he could 
show himself if he would! Yet the loving Jesus permitted 
his dearest friends to suffer on unhelped in the greatest sorrow 
of their lives, when he might have reached them sooner; and 
this very thing he did for love of his dear friends. Is there 
not comfort for us in this fact, at times when it’ seems as if 
Jesus delayed in giving us the help we have sought of him 
earnestly ? 

Many of the Jews had come to Martha and Mary, to console them 
concerning their brother (v.19). We are surer of sympathy in 
our serrows than in our joys, in our bereavements than in our 
prosperity. None envy us in our trials and losses. Ali hearts 
are touched by a grief that crushes us. And even though 
none cau lift or lighten our burdens at such a time) it is a 
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comfort to know that so many would like to. It would be } 
hardest of all to feel that no one cared that we sorrow and 
suffer. Let us see to it that none to whom we can minister 
have that burden in addition to all others. 

When Jesus ... saw her weeping, and the Jews also weeping, 
...he groaned in the spirit, and was troubled. . . . Jesus wept 
(vs. 33, 35). There are other tears than hopeless tears. There 
are other groanings in spirit than those of repining or of 
despair. The heart will swell and the eyes will fill with lov- 
ing sympathy when those who are dear to us are in sorrow ; 
and our very purpose and endeavor of struggling for their 
help in the hour of their greatest need will cause us to suffer 
with them and for them so long as they are yet unrelieved. 
If Jesus could groan in spirit and be troubled, and could weep, 
as he stood by a tomb from which he was to call forth the 
dead to new life here on earth, he will not count it a weak- 
ness or a lack of faith on our part that we are troubled mourn- 
ers over our dead who are to return to us here no more, or 
that we groan in spirit in our heart-straining struggles to give 
help and comfort to those who are most sorely bereaved by 
the death which has summoned us to this ministry of con- 
solation. 

The Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved him! (v.36.) Love 
will show itself. Love has a right to show itself. And the 
world is sure to have an interest. in one who has a loving 
heart and evidences it. A man is always the gainer in the 
estimation of the world through loving a friend tenderly and 
loyally. It is to any man’s credit to be a loving friend, and 
everybody recognizes that fact. But there was never another 
love like the love of Jesus; and when the Jews had a gleam 
of that love, as they saw its exhibit over the death of Laza- 
rus, they realized that his was no common love. We should 
all feel that way, if we but caught the faintest gleam of that 
love as it is at present for the least worthy of the loved ones 
of Jesus. . 

Jesus saith, Take ye away the stone (v.39). Jesus might have 
made the dead come front the tomb while the stone was in its 
place, or, again, he might have made the stone roll itself 
away; but that is not God’s way of having his work done 
here on earth. God calls on his children to do for themselves 
all that they can do in his service, and to make a wise use of 
all the means at their disposal, even when he plans 4 miracle: 
in their behalf. To fail of conforming to this method of 
God’s providences, shows presumption rather than faith. It is 
as important to bear this in mind over the sick-bed to-day, as it 
was to learn it afresh at the tomb of Lazarus in the long ago. 

Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardest me (v. 41). No prayer for help has been mien- 
tioned, nor is any answer to a prayer yet disclosed. The first 
word of Jesus to his Father in this record is this word of 
thanks for an answer to prayer. This is not the common 
order in such a case, but it would be well if it were commun. 
Thanks to God ought to be more prominent than petitions to 
God. Prayer cam go up silently. Praise can be otitspoken 
with seemliness. And the child of God who is in loving 
communion with God can have an assurance of the answer to 
his prayer before the results of that answer are mianifest to 
others, He who speaks to God trustfully shall be spoken to 
by God lovingly. The heart that is open to God in confi- 
dence, shall be comforted with a sense of the unfailing minis- 
try of God’s love. 

Because of the multitude which standeth around I said it, that they 
may believe that thou didst send me (v.42). Our deepest and most 
sacred experiences of God’s love are known only to God and 
ourselves: They cannot be shared with others. They could 
not be understood by others. But, again, we are God’s repre- 
sentatives, or God’s witnesses, to others; and in this relation 
and character, we must make such use of all of God’s dealings 
with us as will enable us most effectively tc witness for God 
in the sphere where we represent him. It ought to be evi- 
dent to others that God has sent us to illustrate and to declare 
his love. In our living and doing, and in our praying and 
praising, it is for us, by his grace and in his strength, to give 
proof that we were sent by him. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


A stupendous exercise of divine power indeed! ‘To human 
vision, at least, this miracle seems to surpass all other mira- 
cles of the Master; for he upon whom it was wrought had 
been dead four days already. No words can add anything to 
the description of the scene as given by John. All that 
the teacher need do is to portray by the use of the imagi- 
nation the events recorded in this lesson. Try and live 
through those days of the sickness in Bethany. Put yourself 
in the place of Mary, and try to realize her thoughts and 











feelings during the iliness of her brother, after his death, and 

during those four days bafore Jesus came. Then go with her 
to the grave, and try to enter into her feeling as, at the word | 
of divine command, her own brother again came forth, well | 
and strong as ever. In this way alone can we at aJl grasp the 
overwhelming experiemce which the sisters passed through, | 
and which the friends witnessed. 


| 





done, but all in vain.- He sinks away, and at last the watch- 
ers say, “ He is gone.” Preparations are made for his burial. 
He is taken forth, and laid away in the grave. Who is this 
man? It is none other than our friend Lazarus. He has 
now died a second time. (Query.—lIf, on his second death- 
bed, Lazarus had been asked, “ Was it worth while to be called 
back again to this world?” what do you think would have 
been his answer?) The miracles of Jesus are robbed of much 
of that fascination with which we have clothed them, when 
we realize that the multitude, though fed, hungered again, 
that the healed were sick again, that the storm which was 
calmed again roared over the little lake, and that the dead 
who were raised passed once more through the valley of 
shadows. Thus the miracles seem to shrink in magnitude 
and worth, and we realize that, after all, the blessings they 
brought to men’s bodies were merely temporal. Naturally, 
we all are tempted to feel, as the hungry multitude did, that 
bread is of more value than truth, and healing more precious 
than pardon. The throng to-day will not be long in choosing 
between the services of a most skillful doctor and a most 
godly minister. Yet, if this lesson has any significance for us, 
it is by way of emphasizing, not the temporal and physical, 
but the eternal and spiritual. From it we may learn: 

1. The power of Jesus is not confined to this world.—Many, 
even among believers, act as though this were not true. At 
each token that they are nearing the valley of the shadow of 
death their hearts are filled with fear. They act as though 
the passage into the other world separated them from his care 
and guidance. In this respect, many are like children who, 
in some great house, have always lived only in one room. 
The master of the house knows all the rooms, while, to the 
children, all other rooms but the one they live in are vague 
and shadowy. At times the master calls one of the children 
away into some other apartment of his one great house. And 
then fear fills the mind of the one called, and of all the others 
as well. Why this fear? It arises because they do not fully 
trust the loving care of their keeper. If they fully confided 
in him, they would be fearless, and would be as ready to go 
when he called as to stay where they had been used to live. 
So with us. Each part of the universe is but another cham- 
ber of our Father’s great house. We have as yet seen but one 
chamber. Death calls us into another. If we trust him, and 
believe that in that chamber his power and his love are as 
really present as in this, we shall gladly go when he calls us, 
and all fear will be a stranger to our bosoms. 

2. The resurrection of Lazarus is a type of the final resur- 
rection of the body.—As water was spoken of by Jesus as a 
type of the Holy Spirit, and bread as a type of himself, so 
this resurrection was a type of that great resurrection when 
all that are in their graves shall hear his voice and shall 
come forth. “The Word of God distinctly teaches this truth. 
Men may deny it, and try, by various arguments, to prove its 
impossibility. But with God all things are possible. Men 
say, Ex nihilo, nihil fit,—“ Out of nothing, nothing can be 
made.” This is true, so far as man’s power is concerned. But 
as applied to God, it is false. For<God made all things out of 
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nothing. So men may say: that the resurrection of decom- _ 


posed bodies is not possible. And this too is true, so far as 
man’s power goes. But God is not thus limited; and, since 
he has taught the doctrine of the resurrection of the body,’ we 
believe it, and hold it as true against all comers. The Scriptures 
teach that the resurrection completes the redemption of God's 
children. Then body as well as soul is completely and forever 
loosed from the consequences of sin. Then, and not till then, 
can we fully enter into the victory which God gives his people 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. And, finally, the Scriptures 
teach that, at the resurrection, the bodies as well as the souls 
of those who have rejected Christ are bent away into everlast- 
ing punishment. If in bodily form the righteous are to dwell 
in heaven, then in bodily form the wicked are to be cast out 
into outer darkness. This, as I see it, is the plain teaching 
of the Word of God; and of this resurrection the miracle in 
Bethany was a type and foreshadowing. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Ask about the home in Bethany, Jesus’ frequent visits, the 
sisters, their sick brother, the messenger sent, sorrow, anxiety, 
death. Where was Jesus when the messenger came? Did 
he go at once to Bethany? How long did he wait? Perhaps 
the journey took two days more; for when Jesus and his dis- 
ciples got to Bethany, Lazarus had been dead four days. Did 
they know he was dead? Who had told them? 

At Bethany.—Some one saw Jesus coming, and told Martha 
so. She hurried out to meet him on the way, and tell hin 
her sorrow. How she and Mary, while their brother was 
sick, must have looked out, and listened, and longed for him 
to come. How often they had said to each other, Oh, if 
Jesus could be here! Yet days and nights came and passed 
without him. Friends had stayed with them, while hired 
mourners cried aloud, sitting on the ground, with ashes on 





1 NoTE.—We must not be misled by our imperfect notionsof ‘* body ” 


r | and “soul.” (Read 1 Cor. 15: 35-50.) “If there is a natural body, there 
Now look ahead along the years. See, a man lies on a bed 


of weakness and pain. His friends do for iim all that can be | —Tue Eprror. - 


is also a spiritual body.”’ Nor 1s the ‘‘soul" the same as the “ spirit.” 
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their heads, and wrapped in sackcloth; for that was the way 
peop!e did in that country at the time of death and after the 


funeral. When Martha was told that Jesus had come, she 
did not stop to think of herself wrapped in a mourning veil, 
or that it was not the custom for a woman at such a time to 
go from her house in the first seven days of mourning. She 
went quickly to meet Jesus, and said to. him : “ Lord, if thou 
-hadst been here, my brother had not died.” The very sight 
of Jesus gave her comfort and hope. She knew his power 
was cae same as it had always been; even now she said, What- 
ever you will ask of God, he will give. 

The Resurrection and the Life-—Do you know the meaning 
of that long, hard word? Re-sur-rec-tion means “ rising 
again.” It is what Jesus talked about to Martha. He said to 
her, “Thy brother shall rise again.”. Yes, Martha said; 
“he shall rise again... at the last day.” But she could not 
understand that as we do, for she never had learned the 
meaning of an Easter morning. Jesus had not died, and she 
did not know about his rising from the grave, nor all that 
Jesus could mean when he said to her our golden text. Jesus 
said to Martha: “Whosoever liveth and believeth on me 
shall never die.” He asked if she believed this; and she 
answered, “Yea, Lord: I have believed that thou art the 
Christ; the Son of God.” The Son of God, the Lord of life, 
—had he not power over death? Could he make alive if it 
were his will? 

Tie Master is Here, and Calleth for Thee-——Martha went to 
find Mary, and that was her message. Mary needed no sec- 


ond call; she went quickly back with Martha to the edge of 


the town where Jesus was. She met him with the same cry 
and the same words: “If thou hadst been here.” What did 


Martha say? They were not alone with Jesus; when Mary | 


started from home, others followed her, and said, She is 
going to the grave to weep there. They followed, weeping 
as Mary did. Jesus did not try to teach Mary by talking to 
her then; he knew she was too much grieved to be able to 
think any other thoughts but of her loss, her grief, her pre- 
cious dead. How wise and gentle Jesus is with stricken 
hearts, how well he understood her silence and her tears! 
“Where have ye laid him?” Jesus asked. “Come and see,” 
they answered; and the tearful company, sobbing as they 
went, walked to the place where Lazarus had been buried. 
Some of the Jews were in the company. When they looked 
on.Jesus’ face, they saw the marks of such compassion that 
they said to each other, “Behold how-he loved him!” Do 
you know what they saw? Tears, real tears,—just such drops 


as have sometimes come from your eyes and mine; tears of 


love arid pity on the face of Jesus Christ the Son of God. 
Jesus Wept.—Say it over and over, and never forget it. A 
missionary taught a young girl in Japan a promise of comfort. 
She said the verse several times, and as the teacher told its mean- 
ing, she put her hand on her heart, and said, “I will put it 
away in here; I shall need it some time.” Do so with these 
two precious words; you will need them some time. Whet 
you want comfort for yourself, or to give to others, remember 


~ how Jesus wept, and that he loves and pities every grieving 


“heart. 

The Grave of Lazarus.—Not like a fresh grave such as you 
have seen, covered with flowers; it was an opening in the 
side of a rock, like a cave, for the dead were buried outside 
the city in a cave or tomb; against the opening was a heavy 
stone, to make it safe from any wild beasts. The company 
stood around the grave, when Jesus said: “Take ye away the 
stone.” Martha reminded Jesus that he had been dead four 
days, and they ought not to look at him; for she thought he 
would be so changed. Jesus reminded her how he had told her 
that if she believed she should see the glory of God. They rolled 
thestoneaway. Then Jesus prayed, “Father, I thank thee that 
thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou hearest me always.” 
Beyond the Jordan and on his journey, had he not been praying 
for these friends and for this hour? Then he spoke,—not to 
the Father or the crowd, but to the dead: he cried with a 
loud voice, “ Lazarus, come forth.” As his name and call to 
come sounded against the rocks, the man who was dead rose 
up and walked out of the tomb. He had not been in a coffin, 
but came with folds of linen wrapped around him, and a napkin 
about his face. “Loose him, and let him go,” said Jesus. 
Does Jesus let any help him in his works of love? What 
did he let others do about the stone and the grave-clothes? 
In the story of the first miracle, what does it say Jesus mani- 
fested? Did ever any miracle seem so glorious as giving life 


* to the dead? How many times did Jesus restore life to the 
dead? What Jesus did for Lazarus he will do for all who 


rest in the grave. Tliey shall rise again; ‘at his call they will 


come forth, and if they have believed in him they shall live 


with him forevermore. To teach of the resurrection, show 
some sunflowers, and a handful of the black or brown seeds, 
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know, to live forever. - If there was such joy in Bethany, what 
will it be on that glad morning ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE RESURRECTION THE LIFE 


[ AM 


HE THAT WAS DEAD. HE THAT IS ALIVE AGRIN. 


BELIEVEST THOU? 








ALL 


THE DEAD SHALL HEAR...SHALL COME FORTH. 
(Read John 5 : 28, 29.) 





TO WHICH RESURRECTION ARE YOU TO ARISE? 








THE HUMAN SIDE: 


JESUS WEPT. 


THE DIVINE SIDE: 


LAZARUS, COME FORTH. 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“‘O’er the grave where Lazarus slept.” 
“Save, Jesus, save.” 

“ Mighty to save.” 

“ Hallelujah! raise, oh raise,” 

“There is life for a look.” 

“T sing’the almighty power of God.”’ 

“ Give thanks to God, he reigns above.” 
“In thy great loving-kindness, Lord.” 
“ Jesus weeps, and loves me still.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
* How long had Lazarus been in the tomb when Jesus 


during these days of waiting? (v. 19.) Why did Jesus delay so 
long after Lazarus’s death? What, apparently, was Jesus’ 
object from the first, in this miracle? (v. 42.) In which 
verses, therefore, does the incident culminate? (vs. 45, 46.) 
How was this miracle calculated to produce conviction where 
all others failed? (1 Cor. 15: 13, 20, 21.) Show how the 
Christian religion stands or falls with the doctrine of Christ’s 
resurrection. How did this raising of Lazarus differ from 
the resurrection yet awaiting him? (1 Cor. 15: 23, 42-44.) 
What reason have we for believing that Martha heard of 
Jesus’ approach before Mary did? (vs. 20, 29-31.) How did 
Martha illustrate both the faith and the lack of faith common 
to Christians? (v. 21.) How did she manifest a degree of faith 
uncommon among Christians? (v. 22.) What comforting 
assurance has Jesus brought to every believer? (v. 23.) How 
do we understand this promise? (v. 24.) 

What did Martha need to learn concerning the power of 
Jesus himself? (Comp. vs. 22, 25-27.) In what sense does 
the believer in Christ never die? How does Martha’s answer 
indicate a deeper Conception of Jesus than she possessed 
when she went forth to meet him?- What reason have we 
for believing that she was altogether satisfied concerning the 
condition of her brother? (Read vs. 28-38.) Did, or did not, 
Martha think that Jesus intended at that time to restore 
her brother to life? (v. 39.) Did, or did not, Mary go forth 
expecting such a miracle? Which sister izanifested the 
greater faith in first accosting Jesus? Is ~.eater faith 
expressed in large requests, or in perfect repose n Christ? 
Under what conditions does God delight to reveal to us his 
glory? (v. 40.) If Jesus sought to teach Martha that resur- 
rection power resided in himself, why did he address the 
Father prior to the miracle? (vs. 41, 42.) By whose voice 
did Lazarus come forth? (vs. 43, 4’) How many persons 
were considered in the lessons of this miracle? (v. 15, 24, 42.) 
How should it affect us? 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


Teachers’ Questions.—1. Give the shortest verse in the Bible. 
2. How long had Lazarus been dead and buried? 3. What 
had the sisters probably said to each other? 4. What shows 
that the sisters had the same thought? 5. Why did Martha 





such as those from which they grew. Few flowers are more | first go to Jesus? 6. When did Mary first hear of Jesus’ 


common, or can better illustrate to a child what you would coming? 7. What was Martha’s faith in Christ’s power over from the thin muslin which is next the body, to the Cashmere 
teach. Tell of the decaying, buried seed, and the germ of life | disease? 8. What was her faith in Christ’s power with God? | shawl which forms the outer wrapping. In one respect, mod- 


from which plant and bloom came out to greet the sun. Do | 9. What was her faith in the resurrection? 


you understand now why Jesus said, “ Lazarus sleepeth ; but 
I go, that I may awake him out of sleep”? What a glad 
family went home together from that opened tomb! 


As the 
seed sleeps in the ground, as Lazarus lay in the grave, so 
death is, a sleep until Jesus’ voice shall awaken, to meet, to 


her faith in the divinity of Christ ? 


arrived in Bethany? What was transpiring in Martha’s home |- 





| 


10. What was | ern Oriental custom seems to differ from the ancient. 
11. Why does Jesus use | rus is described as coming from the tomb bound hand and 
the present tense, “i ai the 1esurrection and the life”? 12. | foot. The Orientals of the present keep the bandages tied 
Who shall live, and who shall never die? 13. On what | till the funeral procession reaches the tomb, when the ban- 
errand did Jesus send Martha? 14. Why did Jesus remain | dages are untied, and the Cashmere shawl is rent, so that the 
outside of the town? 15, Tell what Mary did and said. 16. | body may be ready to start up free on the day of resurrection. 





Show the traits of the two sisters. 17. How happened many 
Jews to be present at the miracle? 18. Who pointed out 
the place of burial? 19. What did Jesus’ tears signify? 
20. What did the Jews say of Jesus’ love? 21. What did 
the Jews say of Jesus’ power? 22. Describe the grave. 23. 
Why isso much related about taking away the stone? 24. 
What is remarkable in Jesus’ prayer? 25. Describe the 
miracle. 26. Show that Lazarus was dead. 27. Show that 
Lazarus was raised to life. 28. How did the miracle increase 
both faith and unbelief? 

Superintendent's Questions,—Subject: Seven miracles told 
by John. 1. What first miracle did Jesus in Cana of Galilee? 
2. What second miracle did Jesus in answer to a nobleman’s 
prayer? 3. What third miracle did Jesus at Bethesda? 4. 
What fourth miracle did Jesus near the lake? 5. What 
fifth miracle did Jesus on the lake? 6. What sixth miracle 


did Jesus to a beggar? 7. What seventh miracle did Jesus 
at Bethany ? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“MANY OF THE JEWS HAD CoME... TO CONSOLE THEM.” 
—According to the ancient Jewish ritual, those who came to 
condole with the mourners had to return with them from the 
grave to the house, there to station themselves in a circle 
around the mourners, repeating prayers, and offering consola- 
tion. The rvle was that this circle of consolers should con- 
sist of not less than ten persons; but it usually consisted of 
many more. In token of grief, the couches upon which the 
mourners and the consolers sat were lowered so as to come 
nearer to the ground, or else all sat upon the ground. The 


consolers remained with the mourners during the days of — 


mourning ; but there was a certain defense from this publicity 
in the fact that the consoler had no right to speak until the 
mourner spoke; and the mourner had the privilege further 
of indicating, by nodding, that he was now comforted and that 
the consolers need not continue to sit around him any longer. 

“He SHatu Rise AGAIN IN THE ResurReEcTION.” —In, 
spite of Sadducean denial, the doctrine of the resurrection 
was fully believed in by the mass of the Jews. How crude 
their views were, in some instances, is evident from the brief 
summary on this point by Edersheim: “ According to the 
Midrash, all circumcised Israel would then [in the days of 
King Messiah] be released from Gehenna, and the dead 
raised,—according to some authorities by the Messiah, to 
whom God would give the key of the resurrection from the 
dead (Sanh. 113, a). This resurrection would take place in 
the land of Israel ; and those of Israel who had been buried 
elsewhere would have to roll underground—not without suf- 
fering pain (Kethub. 111 a)—till they reached the sacred 
soil. Probably the reason of this strange idea, which was 
supported by an appeal to the direction of Jacob and Joseph 
as to their last resting-place, was to induce the Jews, after the 
final desolation of their land, not to quit Palestine.” 

“GoIne UNTO THE Toms TO WAIL THERE.”—Although 
the ritual laws of the Prophet forbid the wailing of women 
at funerals and at the tombs, they have never been able to 
break the force of immemorial custom. At an Oriental fune- 
ral, from ten to twenty women may often be seen walking be- 
hind the bier, with dishevelled hair, uttering weird, shrill 
cries of lamentation. The cry of lamentation has a peculiar 
and unmistakable intonation of its own; it has come down 
traditionally from ancient times, and it can be heard over the 
whole East. The custom mentioned in the text—that of going 
to the tomb to wail there—still exists in the East. 

“Tr was A CAVE, AND A Stone Lay acGainst It.”—The 
typical Oriental tomb is still either a cave ora vault. In the 
case of the poorer classes, the survivors are sometimesg lad to 
make use of a natural cave, which they close simply by laying 
a stone against it. In other cases, the “cave” is a regular 
rock-hewn tomb. Instill others, the flat ground is excavated, 
and a cave-like vault built below. In Egypt, the tomb is 
usually “an oblong vault, having an arched roof; and is gen- 
erally constructed of brick, and plastered.” In Paiestine, the 
tombs may be seen in the hillsides, or at the hill-tops—painted 
white on the outside, but within full of uncleanness and dead 
men’s bones. 

“HE HATH BEEN Deap Four Days.’—It was the belief 
of the ancient Jews that the spirit of a dead man hovered 
over his grave for three days, seeking for an opportunity to 
re-enter the body. On the fourth day after death, it was said, 
the countenance of the dead man altered; and the spirit, see- 
ing the change, knew that there was no longer any possibility 
of its return, and took its flight to the region of the dead. 

“Bounp Hanp anv Foor with GRrave-CLorHes.”—In 
the preparation of the body for the tomb among the Orientals, 
the jaw is bound up with a handkerchief. In the case of the 
poor, the body is then enclosed in a single cotton garment ; in 
the case of others, it is wrapped in cloths of several textures, 
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A NEW DEPARTURE IN BIBLICAL 
CRITICISM.* 


The publication of the Revised Version of the English 
Old Testament brought prominently into the foreground 
of biblical discussion in America the central and main 
subject of lower, or textual, criticism; namely, the char- 
acter of the traditional Massoretic text, and the means 
of its restoration to its original purity wherever, in the 
judgment of sound criticism, this original character had 
been lost. It was strongly urged against the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Committee that they had been unduly 
conservative, in not restoring renderings which the an- 
cient versions and the citations of the Fathers had shown 
to have been original; and that they ought to have made 
‘for themselves the best text possible, just as this had 
been done by the New Testament Committee. The dis- 
cussion of this deeply important matter did not, how- 
ever, go beyond the consideration of the principles 
involved; and even much of this was done in a hurried 
and unsatisfactory manner. No attempt was made, so 
far as we know, by English or American. scholars, sys- 
tematically to apply to any single book, or to a larger 
section of any book, of the Old Testament, the principles 
and positions taken by the participants in the debate. 
The general conviction seemed to prevail, even among 
the most advanced advocates of textual emendations, 
that the way had not yet been prepared sufficiently for 
the proposed new departure, and that the critical appara- 
tus must first be thoroughly investigated and weighed. 

The step which English and American scholarship 
hesitated to take, has been taken by a young and prom- 
ising German scholar, the newly elected Professor Ex- 
traordinarius in the Old Testament department in the 
University at Marburg. He has made textual criticism 
his specialty for a long time, and in this, his first larger 
publication, has given us the fruits of the toil of many 
years. The book is in no way or manner a commentary 
on the prophet Ezekiel, but rather has for its object 
the restoration of the Hebrew text of the prophet to the 
shape and form in which it came from the hands of the 
prophet himself, as far as this can be done with the help 
of all the critical aids at our disposal. It is, in other 
words, a critical edition of the text of Ezekiel; not one 
like that of Baer and Delitzsch, which aims only at re- 
producing the correct Massoretic tradition, or the form 
in which the text was accepted by the old Jewish syna- 
gogue; but it aims to go beyond and behind that tradi- 
tional form, and, by investigating the critical helps of the 
Septuagint, the Targums, the Peshito, and the Vulgate, 
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and by the careful use of conjectural criticism, to pro- 
duce a text even purer than that of the Massora. The 
author says: “It was my object to edit the book of Eze- 
kiel just as a thorough classical scholar would edit a 
Latin or a Greek author. The Old Testament books had, 
during the past years, been almost exclusively discussed 
for commentary purposes; it was my object to show what 
preparatory work was necessary before we can begin to 
write a commentary on a biblical book.” 

In carrying out this object, the author has proceeded 
with thoroughness, whatever we may think of his results. 
His Prolegomena cover 176 pages. In these he discusses 
fully the means employed for his work. The chief stress 
is laid upon the Septuagint, and, with’ the help of the 
translations made from this version, the citations of the 
Fathers, the recensions by Lucianus, Hesychius, Eusebius, 
and Pamphilus, the vexed question as to the character 
and authority of the Septuagint translation is concluded 
to be great, at least for the book of Ezekiel. The other 
‘| aids, namely, the Targums, Peshito, and the Vulgate, as 
also the three later Greek versions of Aquila, Symma- 
chus, and Theodotion, are more briefly considered. In 
these Prolegomena is found a great deal of original 
work,—more than is usually found in similar publica- 
tions ; and good material in abundance is found also for 
those who may not take Cornill’s standpoint. 


And the result? This really ought to be the test of 


the merits of the whole work. The results of the inves- 
tigations Cornill has embodied in a restored Hebrew text 
without vowels, in a literal German translation, and in 
extensive foot-notes containing the whole apparatus criti- 
cus for the chapter and verse under consideration. 
Wherever he has departed from the ordinary text, he 
marks the word or words -thus changed by an asterisk; 
wherever he cuts out a word, or words, or verses, as glosses, 
he encloses them in brackets. In examining the changes 
thus made, we were struck by one feature. It seems that 
wherever corrections are proposed on the basis of actually 
different readings in the critical apparatus, that these 
changes, notwithstanding the known difficulty of Eze- 
kiel’s text, are comparatively innocent, and convey no 
essentially different meanings from the common text; 
but that about all the more important changes, especially 
the cutting out of whole verses and of the transferring of 
sections to other parts of a chapter, are acknowledged to 
be the work of conjecture. This is, for example, the case 
in the fourth and in the tenth chapter. The chief ground 
for emendations in the text seems thus to bea subjective, 
and not an objective one; and, proceeding on this prin- 
ciple, or rather want of principle, it is difficult to see 
where the matter will end, For such emendations no 
reasons can be assigned that will compel even a candid 
critic to accept the same views, and the restoration of 
the text will be in reality a restoration only for the critic 
engaged in the work. Proceeding in this manner will 
never bring about a generally accepted revised text; it 
will at best be only a proposed revision. With many, we 
may say, with most of the changes proposed, we cannot 
agree. Cornill goes out from the view that Ezekiel is 
master of classical and poetic Hebrew, and from that 
basis proposes changes that cannot be justified. 

But be this as it may, the work he has done deserves 
the hearty welcome of scholars. It is a move in a new 
direction, and a move which, if carefully, justly, and 
legitimately carried out, can result only in benefits to 
biblical science. Even if we do not accept the emended 
text of Cornill, the critical apparatus added gives us the 
means at hand of making a better one, or furnishes us 
with the reasons for retaining the old. The new edition 
of Ezekiel is the result of scholarly toil, and in addition 
to its positive instructions can be regarded as a model 
for American scholars, both as to what they should do 
and what they should avoid when engaged in work of a 
similar character. Cornill promises an edition of Jere- 
miah and of Isaiah on a like plan. 





Among expository preachers in the American pulpit 
Dr. W. M. Taylor stands easily in the front rank. Of 
this there is abundant evidence, even to those who have 
never had the privilege of hearing his discourses in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. The seventh volume of his scrip- 
tural expositions, Joseph the Prime-Minister, has now 
appeared. Like those that preceded it, the last of the 
series has a biographical basis. The story of Joseph is 
now presented in fifteen discourses, all of them marked 
by the characteristic excellences of the author’s style 
and method. Clear, direct, fervid, evangelical, coura- 
geous,—these are the adjectives which always belong to a 
description of Dr. Taylor’s utterances. Biblical need 
not be added; for the whole method implies that. With- 
out entering into a detailed statement of the topics, we 
must yet take occasion to emphasize one point. The 





author is a biblical student. Despite his acknowledged 
oratorical power, he finds it necessary to work hard 
with those exegetical and historical minutie which 
are so unattractive to many. Every page attests this. 
The fact of this success carries this important les- 
son: expository preaching demands and deserves the 
greatest labor; when it has this basis, other things being 
equal, it proves most attractive. This is not all, but it 
is a chief factor in the excellence of this volume. Its 
closing sentences deserve a place here : “Two things I 
trust we have learned. These are, to value above all 
others this ancient book, which, given by inspiration of 
God, has been found to be “ profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” 
and to resolve that we will suffer no mousing criticism 
to nibble away from us the precious histories which are 
therein recorded,” The defense of the Pentateuch can 
be promoted only by proper study of the Pentateuch. 
Hence such a work as this has for all earnest souls a 
high apologetic value, and must prove edifying to them. 
(Large 16mo, pp. 241. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Price, $1.50.) 


The name of Wilberforce is so closely associated with 
the cause of philanthropy in the past, that it carries 
weight with this generation also. The Rev. Canon Wil- 
berforce, in a little volume of essays, republished in 
Canada, entitled Zhe Trinity of Evil: I. Infidelity ; 
IT. Impurity ; IIT. Intemperance, attacks some sins of the 
present age with a courage worthy of the name he bears. 
Despite the somewhat sensational title, the book deserves 
careful reading. The author is not afraid to tell the 
truth about the immoral tendencies of infidelity. Too 
frequently the haters of God are allowed to masquerade 
as lovers of truth; but Canon Wilberforce, while clearly 
distinguishing between the causes of doubt, does not fail 
to show the inevitable tendency of infidelity. The essay 
on Impurity deals with the recent revelations of The 
Pall Mall Gazette, and says some manly things about 
the Pharisaism of legislative morality in England. The 
utterances against Intemperance are none too strong. 
The reference to the “amethyst” is fanciful (pp. 102, 
103), but the appeal to the clergy in the closing pages 
atones for it. So long as the Church of England has 
among its dignitaries men of the moral courage dis- 
played in these pages, it will be “established ” on better 
foundations than acts of Parliament can supply. (16mo, 
pp. xx, 180. Toronto, Canada: 8. R. Briggs. Frice, 
90 cents.) 


In a volume of sermons entitled Divine Sovereignty, and 
Other Sermons, Dr. Reuen Thomas, of Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, makes an important contribution to current 
homiletical literature. The discourses are twenty in 
number, “given, as nearly as possible, as spoken from 
the pulpit,” in the regular morning service of the Har- 
vard Church, of which the author is the pastor.. The 
title-sermon deals with the great fact that Christ is sov- 
ereign in the universe, and the others are fully in accord 
with this view. Dr. Thomas has a terse way of putting 
things; his sentences are, as a rule, quite brief, and his 
sermons are not of a wearisome length. The matter is 
theologically evangelical in the best sense. ‘The author, 
who is of the number of British preachers that now 
acceptably minister in American pulpits, has the sim- 
plicity and directness of that class. Familiarity without 
vulgarity, doctrinal pith without theological pedantry,— 
these are characteristics of the volume before us. Hence 
it may be used with profit by many of our ministers who 
are seeking for the secret of holding an audience. (12mo, 
pp. 293. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


A want felt by teachers of small children is supplied 
by Tommy’s First Speaker. This iittle book is a compila- 
tion of two hundred and fifty short pieces, nearly all 
poems, intended for recitation by very young children. 
It is well suited to its purpose. The pieces are bright 
and simple, for the most part new, and all of an excel- 
lent moral tone. (Small 12mo, pp. 160. Geicagy W. 4H. 
Harrison, Jr. Price, 50 sonanks. 


Nothing in the story entitled Our Little Ana, by the 
author of Miss Toosey’s Mission, which was an excellent 
bit of work, commends it to the reading of Sunday-school 
children. Its atmosphere is English, and its theme fits 
it for older people, although it has no positive claim to 
originality or interest. (16mo, illustrated, pp. 276. 
Boston : Robérts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


A bright story of camping out, with much of the sea- 
air about it, is given in The Camp at Surf Bluff. The 
incidents described are interesting without being sensa- 
tional, while the boys of the story are life-like and genu- 
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inely boyish. (12mo, pp. 804. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt; Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, 
$1.25.) 


‘WORK AND WORKERS, 


——— > 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 








Texas, state, at San Marcus..............scccece cesses seceeeees August 3-5 
New Jersey, district, at Pitman Grove........ s.sseee esses August 4 
Oregon, state, at Portland..:..........ccsscsecccsscoss coves seoees August 4 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ..sscccseeseseessee August 17-19 


New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton......September 14-16 





SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
Monteagle Sunday-school Assembly, at Monteagle, Tennes- 


WD ocx snethtte san @edonyereees’sisntens dus egeveepene June 30 to August 26 
Nebraska Sunday-school Assembly, at Crete.......... ---Jduly 1-10 
Arkansas Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, Siloam 

SPREE pee dandly Br cirbavosios nis apiéssube cateckbod on sins dovevense July 5-17 
Ocean Grove Sunday-school Assembly, at Ocean Grove, New 
RUN CauaccddeA\ ccvese ‘2666' vedvsgace secdsancwecsccncde voveees July 10-20 
Clear Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Clear Lake, 
ONT cabin osabniligests Ceislis td sedhiateWdsne savdeeies cosseeans July 14-26 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly of Southern California, 
i TE AIR cose inci ys cusncrdporecdowndeennil cadens coveved July 14-26 
New England Sunday-school Assembly, at South Framingham, 
2 a UN ae ichice Ui anei pucvdidtsensass seessupstsostenctd July 14-28 
Lakeside Sunday-school Encampment, at Lakeside, 
ROMER GF a vaavndsaib'es 3656 sdb ssgete covengses askpeapon July 20 to August 1 
Bay View Sunday-school Assembly, at Petoskey, Michi- 
SER REN eS Series Feet eee eee eee ee ey July 20 to August 2 
Round Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Round Lake, New 
PMMM Spits ep vannresniieccessich cise saceces sobsiccbe July 20 to August 3 
Cumberland Valley Sunday-school Assembly, at Williams’s 
Grove, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania......... July 21-24 
Maine Chautauqua, or Northern New England, Sunday-school 
Assembly, at Fryeburgh, Maine.......... July 27 to August 5 

* Acton Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Acton Park, Indi- 
SPs adc Rotntsond ss soovestasvees cdsesmasescsstseesee July 27 to August 8 
Monona Lake Sunday-school Assembly, at Madison, Wiscon- 
Was abs cei is haa cates adicab ie Neicdeceen July 28 to August 11 
Island-Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Rome City, Indi- 
MIM rege sepede ght any eotsiveedevadsapiecsivaseseddes July 30 to August 5 

Sea Side Sunday-school Assembly, at Key East, New Jer- 
DU AM shri cthackapnpaaeyacdte -Aésencedtes ikgesyucgunseneoetays4i August 1-15 
Mountain Lake Park Sunday-school Assembly, at Mountain 
SME) ROEM, TEGPTIONG oe os c0sceciscsves 003000000 senses August 3-13 
Chautauqua Sunday-school Assembly, at Chautauqua, New 
PMR Yc levee Vo redidere astasscicocibcssbosesce costs sdeusnses August 3-20 





THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF THE 
SALVATION ARMY. 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


One of the most remarkable religious conferences 
which ever convened, recently concluded its delibera- 
tions in London; and friends and foes are amazed, and are 
asking the question concerning the purpose of its assem- 
bling, Is this movement a permanent one? 

While there are many things about the Salvation Army 
which are offensive to the majority of Christian worship- 
ers, it is nevertheless a fact that one poor man and his 
wife have created an excitement in the religious world 
which is hardly paralleled in history. These words are 
not extravagant, but they are the acknowledged verdict 
of thousands of people who have daily attended this 
conference in five of the largest halls in London. 

Nineteen years ago, “General” Booth and his wife, 
without funds and without friends, and handicapped with 
intense opposition, organized the Salvation Army, which 
to-day numbers 1,552 corps, and 3,700 officers, each hay- 
ing doubled their numbers since 1882,—a rate of progres- 
sion which transcends that secured by Wesley or Fox. 

Within the past few weeks an opportunity, not again 
to be presented, offered itself, by which I was enabled to 
study the workings of this peculiar order. This was the 
convening of the International Congress, as it was 
properly called. A few months since, General Booth 
conceived the idea of taking advantage of the opportu- 
nity afforded by the Indian and Colonial Exhibition at 
South Kensington, and of bringing together his “ officers 
and soldiers” from the Colonies, India, the United States, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Sweden, and many other 
parts of the world, for a ten days’ council for prayer and 
deliberation. Such an order was sent forth, and over 
fifteen thousand men and women, representing the above 
nationalities, gathered at “ headquarters,” and there di- 
vided into religious bands which filled Exeter Hall, 
Congress Hall, the Great Western Hall, and the Grecian 
Theatre. From four to six services were daily held at 
these places. The proceedings were initiated by a 
“grand procession” through the principal streets of 
London, in which these delegates paraded, with banners 


flying and: bands playing. These corps had different 
names, among which were the ‘“ Household Troops,” 
“The Training Home Staff,” “ The Prison-gate Brigade.” 
There was one large corps which was called “The Enter- 
tainment Corps,” and these men and women performed 
the duty of entertaining the Red Indian, the Chinese, 
the Hindoo, the Cingalese, and a dozen other foreign 
“soldiers” who had come up to meet the “Tribes.” It 
was placarded that the General would be in command, 
and supported “by a world-wide selection of converted 
drunkards, prize-fighters, and blackguards of all sorts.” 

No outsider was admitted without a ticket, and there- 
fore I availed myself of securing a good seat and wait- 
ing three long hours for the services to begin. It was 
well worth the delay. By half-past seven o’clock, Exeter 
Hall, which seats three thousand people, was crowded 
from floor to ceiling. From the organ-pipes to the outer- 
most edge of the platform, from the floor space in front 
to the farthest wall, and in the galleries, the people were 
closely packed together. In the rear of the platform, 
three or four bands were massed, while the officers were 
flanked by regiments of Salvation lasses, each with a 
strip of red ribbon bound tightly across the front of the 
dark-blue straw Salvation bonnets. Beneath the gal- 
lery at the end of the hall stood about one hundred and 
fifty young women of the “ Light Brigade,” trained to 
sing in unison, and distinguished by a broad white scarf 
worn across the left shoulder. The General was at- 
tired in what may ‘be called undress uniform, and on 
his left breast sparkled the crest of the Army, like an 
order of chivalry, in silver. As soon as he blew a whis- 
tle and demanded “ Silence,” the great audience became 
almost painfully quiet. The first hymn of the congress 
was, “O thou God of every nation, we will for thy bless- 
ing call.” Thousands of voices joined in this hymn, and 
the effect was electric. After a short prayer, the officers 
from the different countries filed on to the platform, each 
deputation bearing its national banner, the bands play- 
ing their loudest, and the surging multitude singing at 
intervals, with hearty effect, “‘ Where he leads I will fol- 
low, I will follow all the way.” First come the French; 
then Italians and the Swiss follow; then Chinamen, in 
baggy trousers and pig-tails; a quartette of Booddhists 
from Ceylon; half a dozen Hindoos; a couple of young 
girls from Dalarne and from Sweden; also, a bevy of 
colored girls from our own American Southern States, 
besides Australians, and forty white Americans in United 
States Army blue; and several genuine red Indians, in 
feathers, beads, and moccasins. It seemed as if the 
cheering, and waving of flags, and the noise of brass in- 
struments, would never end. But the end came, and a 
pSalvation hymn followed, to the tune of “ Marching 
through Georgia,” in excellent style. 

The General then stepped forward and explained 
the object of the council. Then there followed short 
speeches from the representatives of the several na- 
tionalities, the whole concluding with prayer and song. 
I must say that during the whole session there was 
nothing which was in the least offensive or profane, but 
everything spoke of earnest, honest zeal. 

These services continued for eight days in the four 
large halls, besides daily and nightly out-door meetings 
in the most wretched and squalid parts of London. The 
subjects discussed in the halls were, “ Thanksgiving,” 
“Cleansing,” “ Holiness,”’ “Sacrifice for war,” etc. 

Whatever may be thought by the outside world of this 
wonderful demonstration, full of lights and shades of 
character, there can be no doubt as to the intense serious- 
ness of these people, or of their fervent and rapt expres- 
sion in all of their services. 





THE BROOKLYN PRIMARY TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


BY MRS. J. S. OSTRANDER. 


As our eyes have rested on the quite formidable list of 
primary unions published weekly in The Sunday School 
Times, we have often wished for some means of inter- 
change by which the large number of teachers interested 
in that special line might know the methods and plans 
of other unions. We have been led to report the methods 
of the Brooklyn class, hoping that some other class may, 
be led to follow the example through these columns. 

“The Brooklyn Primary Teachers’ Association, organ- 
ized some five years ago by Miss Hattie N. Morris, meets 
regularly on Saturday afternoons (except during sum- 
mer), in Room No. 50 of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building. The room is large, airy, and 
cheerful, containing two important requisites; namely, 
a good piano and a large blackboard. 

This meeting is one of others included in the organized 











plan of work of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union, from 
which it derives its financial support; and during the 


past year it has been under the charge of Mrs. J.S. 


Ostrander. Over one hundred schools of the city are 
represented in the class; and its record is such as to 
inspire hope and more earnest endeavor in the future. 
It has been active in Christian work, and harmony and 
a healthfu! Christian spirit have prevailed among its 
members. The average attendance during the past sea- 
son has been 111. 

The plan for the past year has been to have the selected 
lesson taught by the leader of the class (or by some com- 
petent person). An additional feature to the study of 
the lesson has been to spend fifteen minutes of the alloted 
time on some line of normal study helpful in developing 
the primary teacher, or advancing Sunday-school work 
among young children of our city. During the fall 
quarter of 1885, this supplemental lesson was a series of 
studies on the life of Christ, in which use was made of 
the leaflets and maps prepared by Dr. Hurlbut. 

Since the first of January another plan has been pur- 
sued. An essay has been read each week, by some mem- 
ber of the class, on various topics, such as “Sympathy be- 
tween the teacher and scholar,” ‘‘ Needs of the hour,” etc. 
At the conclusion of the reading, the subject is thrown 
open for general comment. These topics were selected 
by the leader, and were made in each case with careful- 
ness, and with direct reference to the special needs of the 
work of our Association. Many of these essays were 
written by the younger ladies of the class, and were full 
of helpful suggestions on primary work. 

To make a pleasant variety, occasionally an outside 
worker was invited to speak on some special topic. 
Among these we would mention Mr. Ralph Wells, who 
spoke on “ Hints to primary teachers;” the Rev. James8. 
Ostrander, on “ Holding attention;’? Mrs. Kennedy, on 
“Our work ;” and Mrs. Alice Knox, on “‘ Mission work 
among children.” Mr. Russell W. McKee, chairman of 
the Normal Committee of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, has given much encouragement to the class, both 
by his presence and by his labors in promoting its welfare. 





COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The fifth annual conference of the Young People’s 
Societies of Christian Endeavor is to be held in the 
Methodist Church at Saratoga Springs, New York, July 6-8. 
The programme (although as yet somewhat provisional) 
mentions, among other speakers, the Rev. Drs. Charles F. 
Deems of New York, Edmund K. Alden of Boston, 
and Theodore L. Cuyler of Brooklyn. Letters for infor- 
mation regarding the conference should be sent to 
the general secretary, George M. Ward, Worden Hotel, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 

—Summer assemblies of Christian workers for con- 
ference and for the quickening and strengthening of 
spiritual life, grow more popular every year. A new 
gathering of this kind is the proposed College Students’ 
Summer School for Bible Study, under the direction of 
Mr. D. L. Moody, at Mount Hermon, Massachusetts, 
from July 7 to August 1.» The school has already ex- 
cited a general interest, and in answer to the many 
inquiries constantly made about it, a circular has been 
issued, giving all needed information. The location of 
the school will be at Mount Hermon, a station on the 
Connecticut River Railroad just opposite Northfield, 
Mr. Moody’s home. Mr. Moody will conduct all the 
meetings. Among the lecturers to be present are the 
Rey. Drs. A. J. Gordon of Boston and A. T. Pierson of 
Philadelphia, the Rev. W. W. Clark of New York, 
and Major D. W. Whittle of Chicago. The method of 
instruction will be by lecture and conversaticn. The 
books needed are a reference Bible, a copy of the Revised 
Version of the Bible, a Scripture text-book, a concor- 
dance, and a supply of note-books. Those who wish 
can familiarize themselves with gospel singing in the 
choral classes which are to be organized. No reductions 
in railroad fare have been procured, and the expenses 
at Mount Hermon will be about five dollars a week. 
Nearly two hundred students have already signified 
their intention to be present. At Mount Hermon, Mr. 
L. D. Wishard or Mr, C. K. Ober will render all neces- 
sary attention in getting settled. 





SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—The interruptions of the summer season tend to 
demoralize Sunday-school work. It is a time when 
superintendents are often away from their schools and 
teachers from their classes, so that the scholars feel 
under less obligation to be in their places. The effect 
is all the worse if the school be closed entirely for one 
or more of the summer months. In view of this fact, 
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and beta’ of the Aeoegaaea power of | beén little mention of his intellectual 


temptation over the scholar if his Sundays 


| capacity and attainments; although it is 


are idle, the New York Sunday-school | an admitted fact that a man must have 


Union is sending out circulars with the | 


following suggestions to superintendents 
and teachers: 1. “Keep the school open, 
if possible. Better a small attendance for 
the study of God’s word, than the same 
number engaged in Sunday pleasure-seek- 
ing. Some of your teachers are away, 
and substitutes are not easily procurable. 
Bring the classes together,—three or four, 
or even more, under one teacher. The 
usual exercises, if not-practicable, may be 
partly or wholly suspended. Perfect and 
systematic organization at such a time is 
not an absolute necessity. 2. If the 
school must be closed, will not the teach- 
ers who remain in town invite the scholars 
to their own homes on Sunday afternoon; 
and there teach them the Word. The 
truly earnest and devoted teachers can- 
not afford to lose sight of their scholars 
for one, two, or three months in the year. 
The most constant and self-sacrificing 
attention is unifurmly necessary to secure 
the highest results in our work. 3. If the 
school is not open, and the meeting of 
scholars for study at the teacher’s home 
is not practicable, let the lesson leaves or 

pers for the summer months be dis- 
tributed or sent to each scholar, with the 
request that during their absence from 
the school they study each Sunday’s les- 
son. Let the teacher also invite corres- 
pondence concerning the lessons; and let 
it be understood that a review of the les- 
sons thus studied will be had when the 
school re-opens. This will not only keep 
the course of study unbroken, and hold 
the scholars’ interest during their absence, 
but it will serve as an excellent medium 
of social communication between teacher 
and scholar.” 


PERSONAL, 


—The Rev. A. F. Schauffler of New 
York City, whose Teaching Hints are of 
such practical value to the readers of The 
Sunday School Times, and who has done 
so much for the promotion of sound Bible 
study by his leading of the Sunday-school’ 
teachers of New York in their weekly 
gathering, has received the degree of D. D. 
from the University of the City of New 
York, 

—One of the faithful Bible-class teach- 
ers in a city Sunday-school who keeps up 
his class without a summer vacation, is 
Professor R. L. Perkins, of the Park Street 
Church, Boston. The Golden Rule speaks 
of Professor Perkins as “one of the most 
successful Sunday-school workers in Bos- 
ten.” He is also the teacher of a class 
in New Testament Greek in the Boston 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

—Smith College, for women, at North- 
ampton, has conferred the degree of LL. D. 
on Miss Amelia B. Edwards, of Bristol, 


Engiand, Miss Edwards is certainly en- } 


titled to such a recognition as this, in view 
of her eminent abilities and her varied 
accomplishments. Not only has she writ- 
ten a number of attractive romances, and 
made valuable compilations in the lines 
of history and of general literature, but 
she has attained a position of prominence 
as a critic in the realms of literature and 
of art, and as a writer of “leaders” on 
political and social questions in some of 
the foremost periodicals of Great Britain. 
Moreover, since her writing of ‘‘ A Thou- 
sand Miles up the Nile,” she has become 
one of the most accomplished critics in 
the field of Egyptological research; and 
she is at present one of the Honorary 
Secretaries of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, which is conducting researches in 
the region of the Hebrew exodus, 


—A great deal has been said about the 


weakness and the follies of the unfortunate’ 


King Ludwig of Bavaria, but there has 











sone exceptional brain power in order to 
be insane. The King of Bavaria is, by 
right of his station, Rector Magnificentis- 
simus of the famous University of Erlan- 
gen, as the King of Saxony is similarly 
at the head of the University of Leipzig. 
King Ludwig did not visit his university 
in person, because of his habits of seclu- 
sion; but he was accustomed to receive 
every year an Official visit from the Rector 
Magnificens of the university ; and on such 
occasions he was sure to press that offi- 
cial with such difficult and sagacious ques- 
tions in the line of that official’s special 
studies, as made the visit anything but 
one of ease and enjoyment. Each year 
a new professor was elected to this rector- 
ship; and it is the testimony of one who 
is familiar with the facts in the case, that 
in these interviews King Ludwig showed 
a familiarity with all the various branches 
of science and of art that was truly aston- 
ishing. Let this fact be known to the 
dead king’s credit. 


—At the 150th anniversary of the Con- 
gregational Church in Norwood, Massa- 
chusetts, the Rev. Dr. J. W. Chickering, 
of Washington, D.C., spoke of himself as 
the fourth in the line of five generations 
of Congregational clergymen, his son the 
Rev. J. W. Chickering, being the fifth. 
Dr. Chickering is the efficient secretary 
and representative of the Congressional 
Temperance Society. He was for a num- 
ber of years a pastor in Portland, Maine. 
The following incident was related by Dr. 
Chickering on this anniversary occasion: 


“Though this is a church and not a family 
anniversary, he would add, as not unfitting the 
occasion, that his great-grandfather in the 
Chickering line, Mr. Joseph Chickering, though 
not a minister or a deacon, on the evening of 
his marriage, in 1744, in a house still occupied 
at Dover (then a part of Dedham), took down 
a new Bible, still in the family, saying: ‘I in- 
tend to begin as I intend to continue. My 
friends, I am going to read and pray, and if 
any one wishes to leave, he may.’ No one did 
leave, but before his prayer was finished many 
were in tears. Ten years later, when on the 
evening of his death the hour of family wor- 
ship had come, and the neighbors assembled 
had, one after another, declined to lead the 
devotions, his widow took the Bible, and, per- 
haps with her three weeks’ old infant in her 
arms, knelt at the family altar. It is not 
strange that the next we hear of that infant, 
six years later, was his being found, after some 
search, in his chamber on his knees. Sixteen 
years after that he was ordained the second 
pastor of this now ancient church.” 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. Invaluable as 
atonic. Dr. J. L. Pratt, Greenfield, IIL, says: 
“Tt is all that it claims to be—inyaluable as a 


tonic in any case where an acid tonic is in- 
dicated.” 
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Little One’s Own 


July 17 we begin a weekly maga- 
zine with colored pictures, for 
children. 

There is nothing wonderful in 
it for grown folks. The pictures 
will please the little ones, keep 
them out of mischief, give them 
occupation, anddothem no harm 
—that’s enough to promise be- 
forehand. 

There is a page of big letters 
and little words ; another page 
of Bible tales and the like; and 
the rest short stories and other 
diversions. It isn’t heavy, scien- 
tific, esthetic, or blood-thirsty. 

The whole is four pages of 
bright-colored pictures, four 
pages of good safe English ; 
eight pages in all besides the 
cover. 

You are thinking already 
‘How much have I got to pay 
for fresh pictures every week 
the year round and all that 
story-telling?” $1.50; but you 
may keep your $1.50 till you see 
the LitrLe One's Own. Let us 
have your address, if you have 
the little ones—anywhere from 
getting their eyes open to ten 
years old—and, if you will do 
us the favor of mentioning any 
other persons whooughtto know 
of a wholesome and interesting 
picture-paper for young children, 
we'll send a copy each to you 
and to them no matter where 
they are—free of course. 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia 





rae BOOK BUYER. A Monthly Illustrated 
Summary of Literature. $1 a year. h num- 
ber contains portrait of a well-known author, special 
articles on literary topics, reviews of new books, no 

etc. Sample copy, 10cts. Charles Scribner's Sons, N. = 











PILGRIM The Pilgrim Teacher; The Pilgrim 
Quarterly 
ate; The Little Pilgrim, for the Pri- 
mary Department. } nd for samples 
SUNDA Y-SCHOOLworker should be with- 
out our new 44-P AGE Catalogue of Books, 
most complete ever issu sincle ng retail ande net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St 
Price, 50 cents, 
WARD & DEUMMOND, New York City. 


Senior and Intermedi- 
SERIE Cong. 8. 8. and Pub. Soc’y, Boston. 
Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds the 





3 Quarter GOLDEN TEXT DESIGNS 
r for theS.S. primary class now ready. Sample 
set. Sy beevy Raper edition, postpaid, 10c. Card- 


board, lic. W T, JR., 242" hestnut St., Phila. 


OUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
A. Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
Founded by The8S.S. Times. H. Gannett, Boston, Mass. 
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‘| cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 
Sunday School Times. 





A. H. EILERS & CO., Pub- 
e lishers, St. Louis, Mo. 











FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


a 


CONCERNING MINISTERS’ 
VACATIONS. 

[The Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, in The 
Homiletic Review.] 

Doubtless, as things now are, ministers’ 
vacations must needs be. But, if neces- 
sary, they are a necessary evil. The pas- 
tor whose delight is in his labor looks 
forward to the approaching month of rest 
with like feeling to that with which the 
eager student, warned by drooping eyelids 
and failing attention, watches the pointer 
moving on to “the inevitable hour” of 
bed-time ; and wonders why it is that 
vacation should be looked upon nowadays 
as a univerSal necessity, when, in the days 
of our grandfathers, the very word “ vaca- 
tion” was only a word for schoolboys. 

That useful functionary, the social sati- 
rist, makes himself and the rest of us 
merry, with each returning season, over 
the fashion, so nearly grown to be univer- 
sal, according to which it is reckoned 
incompatible with modern civilization ‘to 
live the year round in one’s own home. 
We laugh at his delineations with pen 
and pencil of the “small miseries” to 
which people subject themselves in the 
pursuit of recreation and comfort ;—we 
laugh, and then do likewise as soon as the 
summer comes agai. When, in spite of 
ridicule and inconvenience and expense, 
a fashion becomes thus universal-and_per- . 
sistent, it is not to be explained by merely 
saying, “It is the fashion.” There must 
be reason under it. And the reason in this 
case is not far to seek. 

Our grandfathers in the ministry lived 
and labored to hearty old age without 
vacation from January to December. 
When they were settled, the churches 
were built without lecture-rooms or 
Sunday-school rooms, and had no con- 
veniences for lighting. “ Evening meet- 
ings’ were an exceptional novelty, intro- 
duced in revivals; and Sunday-schools 
were just beginning, commonly with small 
agency on the minister’s part. The rou- 
tine of the minister’s duty consisted in his 
two services in the middle of Sunday, and 
his parish visitation. If the people were 
not content with these, they had Moses 
and the Prophets. What special duties 
came upon him in connection with ordi- 
nations, councils, presbyteries, conferences, 
and the like, or with the then fresh, but 
now obselete, interest in “‘May meetings” 
at Boston or New York, were duties which 
enforced occasional rest and recreation of 
the most effective and enjoyable sort,— 
the sort that comes incidentally to religious 
work, and is clear of all consciousness of 
voluntary idleness. The discharge of these 
duties involved long sleigh or buggy rides 
across country, with mild attendant fes- 
tivities; or perhaps stage-coach journeys 
lasting from day to day, such as it is the 
highest attainment of modern luxury to 
imitate with ‘Tally-ho” and four-in-hand. 
On the whole, clerical life in the olden 
time was not altogether a dull and grind- 
ing routine, even without vacations, 

The change that has overtaken the life 
of the minister has come in like degree 
to his flock. A lawyer whose sudden 
death from overwork, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, quenched the most shining light 
of the New York bar—I mean William 
Curtis Noyes—remarked to me on this 
change in his own profession: “Formerly,” 
he said, “‘a lawyer having a case before 
the Supreme Court would get on his horse 
and take a three days’ ride up the bank of 
the Hudson to Albany, and return in the 
same fashion when the case was concluded, 
and settle down to work refreshed by the 
trip. Now he stuffs the papers into his 
satchel, studics his brief on the express- 
train, and when he has argued the case, 
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takes the night-boat, and is in his office 
the next morning. So he gets no rest 
from his business unless he systematically 
and resolutely makes a point of taking 
it.” And what is true of this business is 
true, in greater or less degree, of others. 
The general change in habits and methods 
of business through all the more comfort- 
able classes of society has fixed the sum- 
mer vacation as a permanent institution, 
the visible monuments of which are to 
be found, in part, in the unbroken line of 
wooden towns and villages which stretches 
along the New Jersey coast from Sandy 
Hook to Barnegat Light. Partly because 
it is the fashion in society, and partly for 
the same good reasons which have estab- 
lished the fashion in other businesses, it 
is the fashion to take vacations in the 
ministry of the gospel. 

Now, as in the case of every such social 
institution which has grown up rapidly 
and without deliberation and concert, this 
institution finds itself out of adjustment, 
at some points, with various interests, and 
working with a certain amount of friction 
and waste. This would be regarded by 
some persons as a very inadequate state- 
ment of the case against the existing 
usage of ministers’ vacations; for there 
are those, and much more in number and 
weight than the average clergyman is at 
all aware of, whose more or less suppressed 
charge against the prevailing fashion is 
not that of loss of economy, or lack of 
use, but the distinct and positive charge 
of abuse, and scandal, and sin. And there 
are others yet who go so far as, in their 
own minds, to trace the alleged abuses and 
scandals to a source in theological error 
and misreading of the Scriptures. ... Is it 
any wonder that when it is inculcated as 
the supreme duty of a man to “save his 
never-dying soul,” and the Christian con- 
gregation gets to be an association for mu- 
tual aid in saving the associated souls, the 
duty of the minister should come to be 
regarded as a contract obligation between 
himself and the association, first, to do 
his utmost for their spiritual benefit, and 
then to take precious care of his own 
health and strength for their future ad- 
vantage? It is not to be expected that 
“the abuses that disclose themselves to the 
public eye, in the existing habits of the 
clergy in the matter of vacations, will be 
radically corrected until low and debasing 
conceptions of the Christian life, and of 
the Church, and of the mission of the 
Christian minister, are eradicated from 
men’s minds, 

The most conspicuous and scandalous 
of these abuses is the simultaneous deser- 
tion of the great towns, at the approach 
of the hot and sickly season, by almost 
the entire local Protestant clergy. The 
nature of this desertion was first impressed 
upon my mind in a letter, some thirty 
years ago, from a young physician whose 
professional and official duties detained 
him in an extreme Southern city through 
a yellow-fever season. In his convales- 
cence from the epidemic, he wrote that, 
at the first appearance of the fever, every 
Protestant minister in the town had hur- 
ried away to a healthier region; but, he 
added, he did not envy them their feel- 
ings when, returning with the first frost, 
they should look upon three black crosses 
erected in front of the cathedral to the 
honor of three of the Roman Catholic 
clergy who had died bravely at their post 
of service. This incident is~ strongly 
marked in its circumstances; but it is not 
substantially different from the thing that 
takes place from year to year, to the open 
shame of the Protestant clergy, in Ameri- 
can cities and large towns generally. 

But, on the whole, the tact is not quite 
so discreditable to our American Protest- 
ant Christianity as the explanations. and 
excuses that are offered tor it, and the 








naif unconsciousness with which they are 
presented. “My people allow me six 

weeks ”’—or eight, or ten, as the case may 
be (the social status of the church being 

partly gauged by the length of its off-sea- 

son); as if the duty of a minister of Jesus 

Christ was exactly defined by the terms of 
a contract with a “party of the second 

part”! “Everybody is out of town at 

this season; if I were to go back, I should 

find nobody there”—meaning that, in- 

stead of 100,000 people in his town, there 

are 95,000, or perhaps 90,000, and these 

the people most needing to be made to 

feel that their nearest and most constant 

friend is the minister of Christ! ‘The 

people that are left in town are not in my 

parish,”—meaning, not that they do not 

live on back streets within a stone’s throw 

of his church and parsonage, but that they 

have no connection with the corporation, 
with whom he is under contract,—mean- 

ing that he understands his function to be 
that of private chaplain to a religious 

club! “T believe it is a wise economy of 
my life and strength and ability to labor 

to take good care of myself, and give my- 

self a good long rest every summer,”—as 

if we had no faith in that word of the 

Lord that the wise economy of life, the 

best way of saving the life, was to lose it, 

and that the most wasteful use of life was 

to use it in taking good care of one’s self! 

—as if the Christian community were not 

aching in its bones to see some example, 

not of judicious self-preservation, but of 
generous recklessness of safety and self- 

interest on the part of these preachers of 
the gospel of unreserved self-abnegation, 

and of heroic, chivalrous devotion to the 

service of the Master who “pleased not 

himself” ! 

For the second scandal of the vacation 
usage, as it generally prevails, is this: 
that it tends to widen, deepen, and fix the 
impression that ministers of the gospel 
are a self-indulgent class of people. I do 
not believe that this impression (which 
certainly prevails more widely than min- 
isters generally are aware) is just. The 
ministry ag 8 profession undoubtedly is 
infested to a considerable extent with 
cowards and shirks and self-seekers. But 
it is constantly dropping them out of active 
service. The actual working clergy of 
America, as known to me by an experi- 
ence beginning with my earliest memory, 
is, by every measurement, a noble class of 
men. But the clergy appears to the aver- 
age man of the world, on vacation, in by 
no means a heroic aspect. At many of the 
idlest of summer resorts, there ia no one 
profession so multitudinously represented 
as that of the men who are supposed to be 
officially burning with zeal for the rescue 
of a dying world; and there is no smaller 
small talk talked, and no lazier dawdling 
done, by any, than is done by them. Is it 
strange that men should sometimes won- 
der why and how it is that the clergy, as 
a class, as seen from the watering-place 
point of view, should seem to have so 
much more time for lounging than the 
physicians as a class, or the lawyers as a 
class? Any change of the habits of the 
profession which should tend to correct 
this impression, so far as it is unjust, would 
be a most desirable change. 


But, as I have already remarked, the 
thorough reform of such leaf-and-twig 
abuses is not to be expected without a 
root-and-branch correction of the in- 
grained theological errors in which they 
involve themselves. When it comes to be 
understood and inwardly felt that the 
motive of the Christian life is not to save 
one’s soul; that a Christian church is not 
a mutual benefit association of self-savers; 
that the function of the minister of Christ 
is not that of the private chaplain of a 
religious club to help them get their souls 
saved,—then we shall see the rapid germi- 





nation and growth and fructifying of a 
true Christian church-life. . . . And when 
ministers begin to apprehend the oneness 
of the town church, and the common and 
united responsibility of its colleagued 
ministry, the question how to provide 
for periods of necessary rest for individual 
ministers, without the shameful abandon- 
ment of the whole field by the whole body 
of ministers at once, is one that will ad- 
just itself,in one good way or another, 
without any very strenuous effort of inge- 
nuity. Probably, however, it will not be 
by a scramble to see which will get out of 
town first when the hot weather begins. 
More likely it will be on the principle of 
certain maxims which are said to have 
been much in vogue in the primitive 
church before the American idea of com- 
petitive Christianity had been introduced, 
—such maxims as, “ He that is strong, let 
him bear the infirmities of the weak ;” 
“He that will be greatest among you, let 
him be the servant of all.” 





THE BIBLE THE BOOK OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


(The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, in The Illustrated Chris- 
tian Weekly. From an address before the Con- 
gregational and Baptist Unions, London.] 

I believe we shall largely qualify our- 
selves for a great and enduring work, in 
proportion as we risk everything as to our 
church life and influence upon a gram- 
matical interpretation of the Holy Bible 
in the light of human experience, and a 
fearless interpretation of nature in the light 
of impartial science. I claim the supreme 
place for the Bible. I do not go to the 
theologian, but to the living fountain to 
which the theologian himself went. I 
have dismissed the priest who pretended 
to keep the altar of worship, and I will 
dismiss the priest who pretends to keep 
the altar of truth. If every man is to 
have free access to the throne of grace 
by Christ Jesus our Lord, every man must 
also have free access to the Book of Reve- 
lations under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. 

There is no second Bible. There is no 
divinely authorized metamorphosis or alias 
of the Bible. There are helps to Bible 
reading many and invaluable; but the 
Bible must be read by itself, for itself, in 
the light of itself, and every man must be 
responsible to its divine Author, and not 
to its human interpreters. To some of 
those interpreters we may have been un- 
just. We may have made cast-iron of 
thoughts or expressions which the inter- 
preters themselves would be the first to 
change under the_influence of wider 
knowledge and clearer visions. My sim- 
ple claim is that the Bible should always 
be allowed to speak for itself, because 
my belief is that whatever is essential to 
human redemption, pardon, purity, and 
development, is written in the Bible with 
the pencil of light. Again and again I 
would disclaim saying one word against | gy 
learned and reverent interpreters of the 
Bible. Isimply wish them to be kept in 
their right places as elder brethren, and 
not to be set up as idols, ruling genera- 
tions of whose progress and advantages 
they could have had no personal knowl- 
edge. 

There is a deep sense in which every 
man must be his own theologian. Human 
expressions of theology must change be- 
cause language itself changes, and every 
tide of time’s great sea brings in riches 
from the land that is beyond, which must 
be added to the abounding treasures of 
the church. No one man knows all the 
truth ; no sect has all the truth; that is 
as certain as that no vision can absorb 
all the sunshine and no roof can accom- 
modate all the sky. It does seem to 
me. then, a 








thing worth doing, to send | 


men into atl the villages of England who ! 





will help the people to read the Bible, 
and lead the people to see that nature 
and revelation are expressions of the 
same God; and that both are open to 
reverent and patient inquiry without hu- 
man penalty and without ecclesiastical 
degradation. 

We may not, indeed, be always able to 
send learned men into the villages of 
England; but I will tell you whom we 
can send—we can send men who will say 
to the peasantry of England, “Let us tead 
the Bible in our mother tongue together; 
let us read Psalm 23; let us listen to the 
Sermon on the Mount; let us commit to 
memory the parable of the prodigal son; 
let us watch and wonder and pray at the 
cross of the Son of man.” Can such 
words be read in a right spirit without 
Jesus himself drawing near and setting 
the heart aglow with a love kindred to 
his own, and making the darkening even- 
tide brighter than the summer dawn? 
This is what we aim to do: to get men to 
read the Bible, to read it in houses of the 
people, to read it at the bedside of ‘the 
people, to read it as the book of the peo- 
ple, and to make the people feel that, 
come what may, the word of the Lord 
endureth forever, and is an open vision to 
the broken heart and the contrite spirit. 


ENCLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and History. By the Rev. SAMUEL Ww 
DUFFIELD, Just ready. Cloth, $2.50 
aay This work is the result of many y' care’ research 
and study. It is thoroughly reliable and exceedingly 
interesting. To leaders of Sunday-school singing or of 
Praise Services” it will be found very valuable. It 
is not a tune book, but a history of hymns based on 
“Landes Domini.” 
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July number? 
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Three or six Snontins at the same her grade, at rate. 
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regular rates, one itional copy fr 
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formed last year by 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS.—By a new plan, 
~~ smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
hers, cannot form large clubs, have the bene- 
fit of the very lowest rate. It rovides that when 
the entire force of teachers in any school is less than 
'y, the club rate to such school shall be $1.00 per 

pcs Ah ca condition that the order for the pa 


kes the place of the one 





nied by a statement that the number o 
ordere in the ein is not less than the full ember. of 
teachers in the school. This does not mean that every 
must actually be a subscriber, but that the 
number of ies ordered must not be less than the 
full number of teachers. Persons who are not teach- 
ers, may be asked to join the club, in order to secure 


the required n number. Any number of copies in excess 
of the Seguires number, may be subscribed for at i 
same ral Teachers belonging to the same household of 
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may be counted as ONE in makir 

number of teachers in a sc 
there are seven teachers in a school, two of whom 
belong to one household, and three to another, the 
club subscription need not be for more than four 
copies, in order to secure the low rate. 

An extra co 4 cannot be given to one who forms a 
club on this plan “ for the smaller schools.” 

ail the tens pipet am one issue of the paper, to enable 
all the chore ofa school to Saamine te will be sent 
free upon application. 

Ifa more thorough examination of the paper is de- 
sired than'can ‘be had through receiving specimen 
copies of a single issue, the publisher will send (in a 
pac to one address) any number of copies each 
beng — a weeks only, at the rate of ei ‘a > castle 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Pe gl ars Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London will receive yearl or half. hones! sub- 
scriptions f for ‘the Paco School Times (the paper to 
be serr direct from Philadelph ‘s 10 Phe sub- 
sortners at the following rates :— 


such a statement 
For example: 


From 1to4 copies, 10 8. each, 
“  §tod af 8s.6d. “ 
10 copies and upwards, 73s.6d, “ 


When a number of copies are thus taken, the papers 
will be sent either singly to the individual addresses, 
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ferred by the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
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L. G. FOUSE, President. 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


WORK. 


[| Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning.] 


What are we set on earth for? Say, to toil— 
Nor seek to leave thy tending of the vines, 
For all the heat o’ day, till it declines, 

And Death’s mild curfew shall from work assoil. 
God did anoint thee with his odorous oil, 

To wrestle, not to reign; and he assigns 

All thy tears over, like pure crystallines, 

For younger fellow-workers of the soil 

To wear for amulets. So others shall 

Take patience, labor, to their heart and hand, 
From pe oameiss and thy heart, and thy brave 


And ood’ 8 
The least 





race fructify through thee to all. 
race with a brimming cup, may 


stand 
And share its dew-drop with another near, 





THE PARSIS OF INDIA. 


[Bishop John F. Hurst, in the Methodist Review. ] 


My first view of the Parsis was on the 
steamer Sutlej. A number of them took 
passage at Aden for Bombay. A portion 
of the forward deck was assigned to them, 
where they spread out their bedding every 
night, and gathered it up in the morning. 
They were of fine features, intelligent, 
affable, and communicative.: They wore 
excellent clothing. I observed that their 
more prominent buttons were of solid 
gold. I had several conversations with 
them, when our subject was generally 
their ‘religious opinions. The more I saw 
of them, the more favorably I was im- 
pressed by them. This contact with only 
a few members of this strange community 
made me fully prepared for a larger view 
of the great Parsi population of Bombay; 
and eg day I spent in the city, the 
stronger became my admiration for this . 
people, save only their false religion. 

Throughout India there are nearly two 
hundred thousand Parsis, and of these 
one half live in and about the Presidency 
of Bombay alone. ~They form a class b 
themselves, separated socially from bot: 
the Christian and Hindu populations, and 
as thoroughly independent of all other 
classes as if they were the sole people 
inhabiting Western India. Why are these 
Persians in India? The question will 
strike any studious stranger frequently, as 
he sees the important place which this 
community occupies in the commerce and 
general improvements of the country; 
and yet the proper answer lies far back 
in the past of both India and Persia. They 
are the descendants of the Persians who 
were driven out of their own country, in 
the eigWth century, by the Muhammadan 
conquerors of that kingdom. Khalif 
Omar was the first Muhammadan chief to 
invade Persia. He was victorious, and he 
dealt destruction on every hand. Perse- 
cutions of the most violent kind were 
organized against the conquered people, 
and they fled before their cruel masters. 
They reached the mountain region of 
Khorassan, and hoped at least there to be 
at peace. But the sword of the merciless 
Muhammadan was long ertough, and sharp 
withal, to reach them even there, and the 
fled again. Some of the fugitives too 
shelter on the little island of Ormuz, at 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf. But 
there was no peace in this retired place. 
They succeeded in getting a few boats, 
and, embarking on them, set sail for the 
Indian coast. They could have remained 
in Persia had they been willing to adopt 
the Muhammadan faith. But the religion 
of Zoroaster had too strong a hold 
them. They would not sacrifice an wad 
of its tenets. They ag exile to 
another faith. In India, they were cau- 
tiously received by the Hindu prince, 
Jadi Rana. 

This was in the year 716. The prince 
was afterwards favorably impressed b 
their appearance, and gave them full 
an-Pa | liberty to reside, and practice their reli- 
gion, in his province of Sanjan. They 
enjoyed three centuries of quiet, during 

which time they were re-enforced by other 
migrations of their countrymen. They 
increased throughout the Gujurat region, 
as the centuries passed by. When the 
Muhammadans from Persia, in their march 
of conquest, finally reached India, and set 
up the great Mogul Empire in the valleys 
of the Ganges and the Indus, the Parsis 
were again in great danger. They feared 
the cruelty of the same hand which had 
conquered them at home, and made them 
exiles forever from their native count 
They allied themselves with the Hindu 
chiefs, and yet both Hindu and Parsi 
were conquered, and, as a political and 
military force, went down beneath the 
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all-powerful Mogul chiefs. But they 
scattered, led quiet lives, e in com- 
merce, and were permi to -preserve 
their faith. So soon as the English came 
to Western India, the Parsis hailed them 
as the hope of the country. From that 
- to this they have admired the English 
rule in India, and have been its warmest 
supporters in all the dangers which have 
threatened the hold of Britain on her 
Indian possessions. 

That the Parsis have been an important 
factor in the development of the country 
during the last two centuries, is owing 
entirely to the coming of Europeans. 
Their relation to this new element was at 
once prompt, close, and valuable. No 
sooner did people from Portugal, France, 
and England arrive, than they saw the 
wealth of the Parsis, their capacity for 
business, and their perfect reliability in 
all commercial matters. The wealthy re- 
gion of Surat early invited trading com- 
panies, and as this was the original home 
of the Parsi immigrants, these companies 
from Europe entered into relations with 
them, and thus each party derived great 
advantages from the other. This was the 
beginning of the amazing commercial 
peer of the Parsis. While employed 

y the companies from Europe they laid 
the foundations for their own strong fu- 
ture in India. All the factories repre- 
sented by foreign nations in Surat em- 
ployed Parsis as their chief brokers, and 
could not have carried on their great 
operations without them. They were able 
to accommodate differences between the 
—— and the native rulers which 
would otherwise have proved fatally dis- 
astrous. In 1660, for example, Rastam 
Manak, the chief broker of the English 
factory in Surat, by a personal audience 
* with the Mogul Seine Aurangzeb, at 

his palace in Delhi, not only caused the 
removal of obstacles which the Hindu 
nobles were now placing in the way of 
the English, but secured a gift of land for 
building a factory, and the freedom from 
duty of all imported goods. 

The large settlement of Parsis in Bom- 
bay occurred just before the king of Por- 
tugal gave the island to the English, as a 
marriage dowry to Catharine, Princess of 
Braganza, in 1688, when she married 
Charles II. of England. From this’ time 
they enjoyed a new and broader life. 
They now had their first open field in 
India, on a perfect equality with the 
people of all other nations, While loyal 
to the country as an English possession, 
their future depended less upon any politi- 
cal relations than — their capacity in 
commerce. Here has been the depart- 
ment to which they have steadily adhered 
. for two centuries; and to-day they stand 

at the head of the business of Bombay, 
and have the profound respect of every 
class. 

One can easily recognize the Parsi 
wherever he meets him. He uses a dress 
different from his ancestors in Persia. It 
is a half-way costume between the Hindu 
and the European. He wears a loose 
garment of cotton, flannel or silk, extend- 
ing from his neck to a few inches below 
his knees. Many are now wearing light 
trousers—a late innovation. The round, 
dark skull hat, rising like a small cylinder, 
but without brim, is the head-covering of 
themen. The ladies dress very becomingly, 
and are distinguished for their jewels and 
rich robes. They differ entirely from the 
Muhammadan and Hindu women in the 
high and honorable estimate which the 
Parsi men place upon them. They, with 
their children, often accompany their 
husbands in afternoon drives on the Mala- 
bar Hill, and in other directions. Their 
equipages are richly appointed. There is 
an air of happiness and comfort as one 
sees the Parsis in public, which those who 
know them well say prevails in their 
homes as well. I saw many of the ladies 
driving out on afternoons, along the 
Queen’s Road, with as much style as 
though their spirited horses were whirl- 
ing them around the broad road in Hyde 
Park, The ladies wear a loose robe, but 
with uncovered head and with becoming 
shoes. With them, not less than with the 
men, the tendency is constantly toward 
the adoption of European dress. They 
are getting to take their meals sitting 
in chairs, instead of, as formerly, squat 
upon the floor. The household usages 


methods. They are very fond of many 


can always distinguish the Parsi house. 
The most notable features of the Parsi 


| traditions. 

population of Bombay are, their rise to| kings, Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius, and all | 

great wealth, their present control of the i the rest, when the world quaked beneath | 
a 


internal commerce of the ‘coun 
their vast trade with China and =. 
It has frequently been the case that when 
a Parsi has risen to eminence and wealth 
his son has continued his business with 
ual success, and entered upon all the 
official. dignities of the father. Many 
prominent families, such as the Patels, 
the Benajis, the Modis, the Kamas, and 
the three brothers of the ‘ Readymoney ” 
family, have become synonyms for com- 
mercial success and probity. -Many of 
them trace «their origin far back to their 
first days in India, when their fathers 
were fugitives from Muhammadan oppres- 
sors; and some of them make a leap still 
farther back, into Persia, theiroriginal 
home. In originating an important trade 
with the farther Asiatic ports, in ship-build- 
ing,.in railroad contracts, in the new and 
now immense'cotton trade, and in supply- 
ing the army with provisions, they have 
not only giveh satisfaction to all classes, 
but have placed themselves in the first 
rank of the merchant princes of India. 
Their benevolence has been commensu- 
rate with their growth in wealth. There 
is nothing which a Parsi more enjoys than 
in giving freely to a needy cause. His 
heart isin his hand. He is touched by an 
appeal to his sympathy, and rich and 
poor alike give freely, according to their 
ability. Some of the largest and most 
beautiful charities and educational insti- 
tutions of Bombay have been established 
by them as direct gifts to the country. 
The Benevolent Institution, founded by 
Sir Jamshidhi Jijibhai, consists of a group 
of maleand female schools. This gentle- 
man was the first Parsi baronet created 
by England, in recognition of his many 
benevolences and his sterlin 
The Alexandra College, for Parsi ladies, 
was established by Manikji Khurshidji. 
Many of the studies pursued in European 
schools are in the curriculum. hen 
one sees such an institution as this, with 
all the appliances of an English educa- 
tional establishment, it cannot be surpris- 
ing that the higher Parsi classes should 
be rapidly adopting European ideas and 
usages. ... 
he present Parsi faith is the system 
of Zoroaster. Monotheism lies at its base. 
Haug says: “The leading idea of his 
theology was Monotheism; that is, there 
are not many gods, but only One. The 
principle of his speculative philosophy 
was Dualism; that is, the supposition of 
two primeval causes of the real world and 
of the intellectual. His normal philosophy 
moved in the triad of thought, word, and 
deed. Thig idea is confirmed by the real- 
istic statement of Herodotus: ‘The Per- 
sians have no images of the gods, nor 
temples, nor altars, and consider the use 
of them a sign of folly. This comes, I 
think, from their not believing the gods 
to have the same nature with men.” All 
the Parsi writers are emphatic on this 
point of monotheism. They claim that 
there were, before the appearance of Zoro- 
aster, tendencies among his people to 
idolatry, but that the entire effort of his 
life was to counteract it. The present 
Parsis; basing their doctrines on the most 
ancient writings of their ancestors, believe 
in the resurrection of the body, future life, 
immortality of the soul, and rewards and 
ae eg They reverence the sun, 
ire, water, and air. They pay such devo- 
tion to fire, that, to a stranger, they seem 
| to regard it as a proper object of adora- 
|tion. But their scholars repudiate the 
| supposition, saying that they only regard 
| fire as a manifestation of Deity. Karaka, 
|speaking for his co-religionists, says : 
“God, according to the Parsi faith, is 
the emblem of glory, refulgence, and 
| light ; and in this view a Parsi, while 
|engaged in prayer, is directed to stand 
| before the fire, or to turn his face toward 
| the sun, because they appear to be the 
| most proper symbols of the Almighty.” 
| My Parsi fellow-voyagers, in the steamer 
for Bombay, performed their morning 
| devotions at sunrise, and always took care 
|to turn their faces to the East when 
| making them. One cannot see the min- 
| ute attention of any Parsi to fire, and his 
| keeping the sacred flame always burning 


,» and 








| in his temples and home, without firmly | 


| believing that, at least among the common 
people of the community, there is such a 
| regard paid to fire as to be more a devo- 


J | tion than simple respect. It seems to be, 
are gradually conforming to the English | in their sense, an original divinity rather | 


| than a simple emanation. ... 
lights at home, and their rooms are hung | 


with so many lamps, that, at night, one | Parsi is prouder, next to the creed he gets | 


There is nothing of which the typical 


from Zoroaster, than of his historical 
He loves to think of his old 


character. ° 


their armies. . He remembers with 
liar joy the time when Persia’s eye 
to look upon even Europe as a fit field for 
conquest, and that his own Xerxes fought 
the Greeks in the Bay of Salamis, and 
within sight of Athens. His favorite 
study, as we have seen, deals with the 
past. His people, though exiles, regard 
themselves a$.the banished descendants 
of arace of warriors and heroes, who made 
immortal many a battle-field of old Persia 
and. of thevlands she had. the prowess to 
invade, Pen after defeat by the Muham- 
madans, their fathers were not willing to 
die without a struggle, and Moore tells 
only the simple truth when he says of 
them, when only a shattered army : 


“But none, of all who owned the chief’s com- 


u- 


mand, 
Rushed to that battle-field with bolder hand 
Or sterriér Hate than Iran’s outlawed men, 
Her worshipers of fire.” 


That the Patsis of to-day, now that the 
light of science is breaking upon them, 
should be making inquiries into the gene- 
sis of their faith and the almost lost 
threads of their history, is a most signifi- 
eant fact. They have found many things 
to astonish them. The old Pehlavi litera- 
| ture has revealed to them many doctrinal 
| crudities which the better minds would 
| gladly ignore as authority on worship and 
| creed, and which are deviations from the 
severer code of Zoroaster. But these can- 
did inquiries can only result in good. 
They will suggest the striking contrast 
between the conglomerate Parsi religion 
and Christianity, while the ~ contact 
with European Christians will | con- 
stantly lessen the prejudice against the 
Christian religion, and make the Parsis 
more wcccodiile to the gospel.. In the 
plane of moral ideas they stand so far 
above the Hindus that we must regard 
them as occupying a midway position be- 
tween Christianity and Buddhism. 

Wercannot but believe that the Parsi, 
as he studies more closely the differences 
between his own faith and the Christian, 
will, in due‘time, come to accept the lat- 
ter. His community is sure to be reached 
by the all-pervading gospel. Mitchell, 
who studied the prevailing tendencies 
among these people during his residence 
in Bombay, thus expresses his belief in 
their Christian future: 

“The immense disparity between Christ 
and Zoroaster is dawning, we believe, on 
that interesting people, the Parsis of 
India. They have been onyne to their 
ancient faith from a feeling of nationality 
rather than of religion—from tradition 
more than conviction; but immense 
changes are certainly at hand. But we 
believe that, as the Magi from the East, 
who probably -were Zoroastrians, hastened 
to lay their gold, frankincense, and myrrh 
at the feet of the new-born Redeemer, so, 
erelong, the Parsis will, in all probability, 
be the first of Eastern races to take upon 
them, as a race, the easy yoke of Christ.’ 
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LADIES, ename? your Range oo the sides 
® year, tops once a week, and 
| have the finest polished stove in the world. 
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iq SPICES. 

7% Pungent, Aromatic, Economical, 
6 THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 

[IMPROVED ROOT REE 


e 
. 
ons of a 


+] 
HIRES delicious, sparkling, and wholesome 


beverage. Sold by all druggists, or sent by mail on _re- 
ceipt of @5e. C. B. HIRES. 43 N. Del. ‘Ave, Phila. Pa. 


BAKER’S BREAKFAST COCOA. 


meyNi\| a oe 


I ES 


| deale: List, 100, 
> Parlor Pride Mfg, Co.,Boston, Mass, 
Ps » ‘*wood's iad 
of a GENUINE SELECTED 
| }| 2 
RU 


rade Mark 

















T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in America es Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superior 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street. New York, 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer oc fpe to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S$. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa, 


752 SAPOLIO 


the light of their works 
especially if they use 

SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB’S PURE SOAP 
for the Bath and Toilet. Alsoa valuable treatise on the 


care of the bair, teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
stamps. A. H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. 


Cor ANAL ABRs” 


A 
VERY WHERE. 
JERSEY RED, POLA ND-CHINA, 


Chester White, Berkshire & Yorke 
shire Pigs. Southdown, Cotswold 
and Oxford Down Sheepand Lambs 

‘Seutech Colley Shepherd Dogs and 
= Fancy Poultry. Send for Catalogue 


W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO.Phila.Pa 




























‘SEED 


OR your 
JOHN LEWIS 


FRY DREER'S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE. 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bulbs, and Piants, send to 
HILDS, Floral, Queens Co.,N.Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


€ LEGE Or COMM 1200 ChestnutSt., 
‘ila, ‘The Leading School of iness Sciences, 


ANGOR THEOLOUTCAL pun ARY: 
A corps of teachers. Full confse of st mousy, Ag 
Professor eeu UIs B. DRNIO, Bangor, nb. 


perenne For sires nai Saba Tastlvots. 
Du. c. B, WARRING. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH ! 4 sppicie outs 


udemts’ 


Oy cadet TO 78" Cireuinratree. 
West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.,%°%° 


pL Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth yeat ins 
t. 2, at 4035 Chestnut St., West Philadelphia. For 
curculare address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BE iARDUS. 


A Boarding-sc hool for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
t Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on. our certificate. Bernal ot. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. 1. WAIASH, Prin. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 
and ORATORY, Eptadeiptia. aims to make 
matural, elegant, and forcible 4 eck ers. large and 
experienced 1 staff of teachers. jomns and degrees. 
Fourteenth year begins Sept. 27. nd for catalogues, 


Brooke Hall Female Seminary, 


EDIA, PA. 
Fall Session will n Beptember r2i, For cata- 
Loge, apply to 9 » EASTMAN, Prin. 
FOR THE HIGHER 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. cpt Cation or 


young women. Full of com ent teachers. Seer 
co Monces Sept 7, 180 be oneiien oe 
apply to Miss so ANNIE E. JOHNSON Princ! 1; for 
expenses, to J. D, KiINasBury, Treas., Brad ford, 


WORCESTER ACADEM Morena, Es 


mirable in situation and spre ntments. Grounds 
ample. Teachers experien Thorough preparation 
for college. Certificate of D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M., 

Principal, admits to Brown, Dartmouth, and Amherst. 


A Heme and Day School for 
oung lad ag foomene Oct,.1. 
hans a rgetown Heights. Large 


nla 
EARL. e118 oth St., . fash ington, D. Cc. 


MISS GORDON'S ENGLISH and FRENCH 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
| at Young Ladie-. No. 4112 Spruce St., W. 
ila., Pa. Superior inusical advantages. Resident 
®rench teacher, umber of boarders limited to 12. 


ABscNerer SENRENASS FOR YOUNG 
D‘*‘E DIES, West Ches Pa. 324 school 
year vaults Sept. 13, Good fpulidings, extensive 


1808, 
grounds, beautiful and healthy location. Fullacademic 
and collegiate course, paciudin Languages, Music, | 


pearing inting &c. Term: ms, DER ERCTON. EE. } 
= , 


logues, address the } Frincipal.B 
mpusrk 
ENGLISH, PRENCH, "AND GERMAN 


BOARDING. AND DAY SCHOOL 


40 aavann STREET, New Brv srOWwIeK. N. J. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course for women. ‘Special co in 
n German, om and Greek, Laboratories, Cabinets 
Li ne Art Gal- 


Fre 
na] pgervato a vo! 

“Tuition Ba year. Address, MISS 
BLANCHARD, Principal, Sou 


OUNG ADIES| 
Boren Smt 2. 


_F. CHANDLER: D.D., Pret Froohold, W. J. 
ESTERN ee 


gy annual 
Board 


0. 3 catalonnes, | 
N PEABODY: Prine pal. os, 


Wells allege for Young t Ladies, 
SAYUGA LAK 
FULL GoLLne WLATE Course of onal. “Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location’ unsurpassed 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Septem- 
ber 15, 1 1886. 














Delighifull 
wre 


























Sone for be cotehogne. se, D.D., ident 


OCONTZ 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





jpacious country 
phia. For circulars, 


ed 
= of J vot gay Cooke, ne 
INCIPALS, Gaonte. ontgomery Co., Pa 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. west. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 
Cou.ae of study equal to that of me best | 
wolleges; also Elective and ial Courses. Best 
advanta in Music and Art. Buildin with the 
_ modern improvements; heated by steam, and 
urnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art Gal 

Terms sngdorete. Address 
Rev. A, W. COWLES, D. D., President 
ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


TEWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 
“THe LAROEST and exer EQUIPPED in the 
2005 Students last shee. 


ust dee Tionta sae i | 
eons lan inet Piano and 
ea al on La Ars, a ey a 
man a nr in 8) Tanc 

Tuition, to seit hoard aud room with Steam Heat « 


ectrie Light ares eisner term. “Fall Lee ates, 














tember tember 9 38 
BE, Dir., »» Franklin 8q., BOSTON, Mass. 


THE PETERSILEA 


ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, ELOCUTION, LANGUAGES, and ART. 


281 COLUMBUS AVE., BOSTON. 


THE PETERSILEA PIANOSYSTEM's:nvaluable 
for perfection of aR ity and expression. 





The attention of pianists is called to the | 


PETERSILEA MUTE PIANO 


as a means of rapid and perfect technique, and the de- 
velopmentof the physical and mental powers required 
in executing all the higher and more exacting zee | 
forte music, It promotes the power of interpretation, | 
and conserves the nervous system of the performer; | 
it saves time and wear of a fine piano. Weight ened 
# pounds ; : key -board 745 octaves, Circulars 


IRLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. — 
136 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA 


" ‘The Sunday School Times intends to # 


‘The GREATEST 


Washing Compound is never peddled from door to door. 


Articles of merit do not require such DESPERATE 


methods, to introduce them. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 











WHY WE DICTATE PRICES. 





Compare our Ready-Made Trousers with the best merchant tailor work, 
and in many instances they will be found superior. The very best imported 


Hair-Line Cassimere Trousers at $6. 


The fact that we are manufacturing between three and four hundred pairs 
daily has something to do in ig prices down. We must keep our organiza- 


tion and work-people employed. 


You'll Rae * astray on Hosiery and Underwear at the corner of Sixth and 


Market. 





WANAMAKER « BROWN, 


Oak Hall, South- east Corner 


Sixth and Market Sts. Phila. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY Tar 


Aca demic ome to; 


ior be 


er with 
CA, 4 on. 


Unsibed amount of ys paw 


of the half dozen best 
eal inten in the 


ali pean ain the Pre: 
-room rent 
06 Principal: the F 





THE BEST MUSIC 


or Pcntertainmont. 


Minstrel heciess Old and New. 200 
College Song's (with new popular songs). sec. 
War Songs (Grand Army ont Patriotic) bec. 
Choice Vocal Dieta." ~~ me 
American Ballad Coll’n. Bee. 


The last is a large sheet music size beok, and all con- 
tain just the songs that make the time pass merrily in 
hotel parlors, boat rides, and excursions, 

For Piano. 


Piano Classics, Mederately dificult, and 
very tasteful Piano Pieces. eee 


For Summer Reading bey an nething mere 
delightfully fresh and fasci amine 
oie Back fs, 








The | ea onan of Mozart (2 


oe, a Musical, ovel, 


Tne, with the various lives ef the great tene mas- 
ters. most valuable as well as interesting, and 
should "be in every public library. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








Are awareof the fact that the oe eee m 
of the choir is ri 


Anthems for opening, eine 
Anthems for opgning. closing. 


EVERY MONTH. 


It will have in each number enough 


Cholce Anthems and Chol Pleces 


to last a choir until the next issue. In addition to 
this, there will be a number of fine Organ Volun- 


taries, while in the sendin department will be 
found the usual assortan tof the * 


etches, 
and articles of pron interest to choir 
and chorus members. 


Subscription, $1.50 a year. 
In Clubs of S or more, $1.00 each. 


A sample copy will be mailed to any 
address for ro cents. Address 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 


CINCINNATI, O. 














on gcbrbernc- BOOK 


RQeetiefrentt 


BY ASA HULL. 


a a poe 
ASA mene 1 150 N cost, Now York. 








FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
New Song Book, by lowes and Do. 
seuree | fpwded \ with stirring Hymns set to fresh 
ful music b the autivors, and oth others, the hand delight 
By hy bot ee 
ic fau is 
pt which is much cheaper tha Sapna ot € "per 
music ef this class have ever been offered before. 
Sent for examination on receipt af price. 
An edition in Aikin’s Character Notes at same price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


BIGLOW & pole ged 76 East 9th St., New York. 
House, 81 Bandolph 8t. 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


At‘. iy Best 











‘STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Throuenout te WORLD 
.B6OLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 Chestnut Street. Philadel hia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, $1.00. Wed nvitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. Samples i prices on application. 











The Ruling Pasi, 


8. E. Waller's latest 
work, ob bes pic- 
? or 


tioned Team,” 
Close of Day,” “ The Bridal Pro- 
PE cession,”’ and many other attrac- 
am tive Etchings, Engravin Pho 
to-Gravures, Braun's Aw olypes, 
ete. Looking Glasses, 
Frames. Original and ae ae 


es nd 
ing the Summer, ready for deliv. 
ry in the Fall. 


. S. EARLE & SONS, “B16 Chestnut St., Philadetphia. 
Le PAGE'> 
UID GLUE 
Ean: BM RANNTIS 
ities Seana 
BEFORE YOU B BUY A Bit 


Of any kind 








euee 
Bey oe iw Sirens for large tl ‘ihastrated 


BICYCLES Repeired an Nickel eines 


LOW’S ART TILES 


AND FIREPLACES. 
W. H. & —_, 1435 Chestnut St., — 
Send for illustrated cata! logue. Mention this paper 
b kgm ELASTIC STOCKINGS, BANDAGES 
poh go finest assortment in the trade 
success: ustment a 
Hard Rubber 


ator St, Pind 
Chestnut St., Phi <>. fo me weg for ladies 
and children. Send 25 its postage for catalogues. 


TOOLS TALLMAN & McF : 
¢ 1025 Market St., Pillede jeiphia. 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 
sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co.,New York. 








os co 














$10 Bris Bibles for $4 and New books. Agente sentas. 
Good Pay. A. GORTON & CO., Philada., Pa 


SUMMER OFFER!! EXTRA to 

pope Teachers, and Students. Recreation 

new books. _— egret enlery oo Pub. Fi Broadway fF, 
NOV ELTY RUC MACHINE. 
Pat. pee. 5, ee For making 


Mi 
Sent by by mail mail, full full air ections, $i. Sn 


foots ¢ Patterns on 
Bare. mped ag Pat ments 
& CO., Toledo, 0. 








Send for circular, 





L* OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 
a direct from mills to the consumer. 
ramp Se ahects of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound sent on Teceipt of 15 cts. 

H. H. Carter & Karricx, Street, B 


Buy ‘“‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 
Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 


SBIR TS! BY MAIL 


vuelve to Pe etn. ioenavion 

Send size of collar es z to 1% 

Catalogue THE PD HIRT 
FAOTC DRY, 147---149 N. sth 8t. Pilea" ‘a, Pa 




















Fast Colores. IEURER A SILK CO., Bosto 





EMBROIPE CY SILK 


40c PEROZ. 


a“ ait have found } a a. the yo 
neon yt BY usin 
ace SITTING s FIL. | 
ROIDERY SILKS. 


AGENTS 
AUTOMATIC ARNOLD 


Better and. healthier than ellie, i ev- 


erybody who pose ik. Ean a em 
on 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO. Rochester, N.Y. 


3. ADSTO WA PARNELL 


rev ie te ML McW abs, of the 





p< thrillin 
ty le for Home Rule that is 
Empire to its centre; 
work from high authority, of all a ee iter, 


richly ih d in 
quickly to HUBBARD BROS Pubs” ae 





INERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK 
Co., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TATEN ISLAND Ry Dyeing Esta 
lishment. BARR 





and ripping. 
| for checaher and price-list. Mentien this paper. 


DYEING Pw inoc's 
ig IN sirect, Nor Tyee Boston... 


RITE for Ilustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic.” Cor. 15th and Chestnut 8ts., Phila 














CATHERED JE WEN. 1: 
new 8.8. Sin’s Book A. OanEnx. 


atTNES. bmg od ~ 
W- ~ WHIETNEY, ‘ubltamer, re ede, 0. 


SS. CARDS, Peer deters coretutty oe 


Low 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY , 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 





ee 83 by 6h omens a set of 40 Mineral 


ened 814 aloe. i St., Denver, Col. 


AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
Douthitt,58 W. 23d 8t., N.Y. Send stamps for circular. 











admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 
the publisher will refund to 


money "that they lose 


b- 
PHEWws, & Co., 5 & 7 | 
Jobn St., N.Y.; 47 N. sth St. T Phila: 7 43N. Chavies St. 
Balt. Dresses cleaned without nd | 


OCKY MT. JUVENILE CABINET—_| 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD 


By John B. Goug 


His last and crowni fe werk, bebe oe ter 
est, humor and pathos. pure, anid good. full 
and tears. ie ootie Ce Ge es To it is add 
the Tet yy Go per Vs 5 REMAN A AB- 
to $200 a month made. i so 
a De WwoittalitdFow 2°03, wardera, Oona 





es ordering goods, or in mabtap inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiver, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a “party not in good ‘standing be ‘inadverten’ inserted 
subscribers any thereby. me $ 





